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THE FAREWELL OF THE OLD YEAR. 


WHEN the moments of friendship are num- 
bered, 
How oft it appears 
That the love which in laughter has slumbered 
Awakes now in tears ! 


We are friends that have journeyed together 
Long time, you and I; 

Through sunshine and stormiest weather, 
But the old year must die. 


And awhile in your hearts will awaken 
A bitter regret ; 

And the paths that your feet have forsaken 
You cannot forget. 


Yet 1 pray you to mourn not my going, 
Though we have been friends ; 

What am I but one billow, whose flowing 
Has touched shore, and ends ? 


And the tale of my joy amd my sorrow 
Lives but as the trace 

Of the waves, that the tides of the morrow 
In turn shall efface. F 


Yet I leave you, as waves leave their treasures 
Of coral and shell, 

A gift, passing sorrows and pleasures, 
Our friendship to tell. 


I leave you the friendships, whose growing 
Has been from my birth; 

There is nought that the tide brings in flowing 
Can equal their worth. 


For as shells from the murmurs of ocean 
Steal echoes that last, 
So in friendship is stored the emotion 
Of years that are past. 
F. W. B. 


Spectator. 


AFTERNOON. 


“Ou, sweet,” she said, “ that afternoon, 
The smile of God on land and sea ; 

And sweet through many a vanished June 

Comes back, like a remembered tune, 
The silence of the shore to me! 

Oh, sweet the moment was! the scene! 
The flashing of the shingles wet, 
The scent of clover-and of bean, 

Warm fragrance of the fields that met 
The salt fresh breezes of the sea ! 

The white sails dropping out of sight 
Were kindled into tawny flame, 

And all the moor lay steeped in light 

The way he came, the way he came!” 
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“Oh, sweet,” she said, “the warm, wet reach 
Of glittering sand! the tide that woke 
In tumult all along the beach, 
Yet made the very calm it broke! 
Blue was the heaven that o’er us bent ; 
The sheep upon a sunward slope 
A quiet to the landscape lent ; 
And all things gave a widening scope 
To thoughts of peace and calm content, 
And all things seemed in league with hope 
The way we went, the way we went !” 
Good Words. Dora GREENWELL. 


TWO SONNETS BY TWO SISTERS. 
I.— LET THE PAST BE PAST. 
“Bury, oh dead, thy dead!” Hearken the 


call, 
Christ bids us leave our dead and follow 
him; 
What tho’ the steps be feeble, and eyes dim 
With tears that rise and burn, but may not 
fall? 
Leave the unburied dead in Death’s great 
hall : 
For Christ is waiting and the dead are 
dead ; 
We may not pause to smooth their burial 
bed, 
We may not stay to spread their funeral pall. 
Farewell, oh lovely dead, oh tender past ! . 
Who liest with stone-cold brow and lips 
that miss 
The passionate farewell and last long kiss. 
Oh dead! shall this cold parting be the last ? 
In the dim future’s promise may there be 
No past, no present — knit in one for thee? 





Il. — WILL THE PAST BE PAST? 
“Bury, oh dead, thy dead!” Can Death’s 


behest 

Close the pale eyelids? Can dead fingers 
fold 

Dead hands in peace, or in the graveyard 
cold 


Commit the soulless body to its rest ? 

Suns rise and set ; each evening in the west 
Dim clouds attend the funeral of the day; 
Night falls; men sleep ; and still, oh dead! 

ye stay. 

No peace for me on earth’s unearthly breast 

Haunted by you. I would, I would, oh dead, 
I would ye had no immortality ! 
I would ye too could sleep and let me be! 

Rest, rest ! hath not your requiem been said? 
Ahno! With faces turned to me they lie; 
They rise, they answer—“ No, we cannot 

die!” 

Macmillan’s Magazine. Uz 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
JOHN WILSON CROKER.* 

AmonG the causes which make biog- 
raphy one of the most difficult of literary 
efforts, is the grave and delicate responsi- 
bility which the writer of one man’s life 
incurs towards the reputation of many 
others. The threads of human lives are 
so closely and marvellously intertwined, 
that none can be unravelled from the rest 
without destroying the pattern even of that 
one. This is a condition of our social 
existence: we neither live nor die alone, 
nor can the story of our lives be told alone. 
The biographer must needs fill in his can- 
vas with the figures of those amongst 
whom the subject of his memoir moved 
and acted; and his successive pictures 
must show them in various relations to the 
chief figure, in attitudes which truth may 
compel him to describe as friendly or hos- 
tile, generous or malevolent, noble or con- 
temptible. 

But, unless his pen be guided by a rare 
combination of discretion and of skill, he 
is in danger of feeling but a secondary 
sort of responsibility for his introduction 
and delineation of such characters; and 
he may draw them less as they were than 
as they appeared to the friend or hero 
whose steps he traces with admiring sym- 
pathy. In reproducing what is said of 
others in diaries and letters written with 
all the freedom of privacy, he may too 
often act like the manipulator of the lan- 
tern which casts upon the screen pictures 
painted by another hand, but also capable 
of being thrown into grotesque attitudes 
at the pleasure of the exhibitor. 

Among the figures made to pass across 
the scene of Lord Macaulay’s “ Life” by his 
nephew — to the merits of which work we 
have borne testimony in another article — 
one of the most conSpicuous, and, we must 
say at once, the most recklessly caricatured, 
is that of the Right Honorable JoHNn 
WILSON CROKER. Adopting the full bit- 
terness of a political and literary feud — 


* 1. Boswell’s Life of Fohnson. Edited by the 
Right Hon. John Wilson Croker. New Edition. 
London, 1848. 

2. Essays on the Early Period of the French 
Revolution. By the late Right Hon. John Wilson 
Croker. Reprinted from the Quarterly Review, with 
additions and corrections. London, 1857. 





political before it became literary — which 
formed one of the least amiable features 
of Lord Macaulay’s life, Mr. Trevelyan 
is pleased to class Mr. Croker with 
“Sadler and poor Robert Montgomery, 
and the other less eminent objects of his 
wrath” — to whom Lord Ellenborough is 
added in the next sentence !— who “ap- 
pear likely to enjoy just so much notoriety, 
and of such a nature, as he has thought 
fit to deal out to them in his pages.” This 
flippant judgment of a writer too young 
to remember those battles of giants on the 
Reform Bill, from which Macaulay, in the 
first flush of his Parliamentary success, 
did not always come off victorious over 
his elder adversary,* may perhaps find its 
best excuse in the neglect of Mr. Croker’s 
friends for his memory, while many men 
of jess note in politics and letters have 
had their lives written in full. 

Mr. Croker was the intimate and trusted 
friend of the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel, consulted by them on the 
most important measures of state policy ; 
and, when released from the restraints of 
office, he shone forth at once as one of the 
leading and most successful debaters in 
the House of Commons. His literary 
works were numerous, and of a range 
which proved the breadth and variety of 
his attainments; while his special knowl- 
edge of the most momentous chapter of 
contemporary history, the great French 
Revolution, was marked by the same vast 
scope and keen minuteness which charac- 
terized Macaulay. His contributions to 
this Review extended over nearly half 
a century, from 1809 to 1854. On us, 
therefore, the duty is imperatively incum- 
bent to redeem his memory from being 
handed down as a mere victim of Macau- 
lay’s “affected contempt and unaffected 
fury ;” as a poor example of that “ unduly 
severe fate of those who crossed his path 
in the years when his blood was hot,” 
which, as Mr. Trevelyan confesses, 
“teaches a serious lesson on the responsi- 
bilities of genius.” 

Unfortunately the apology is inadequate ; 
for one of the worst of those offences 


* In 1831 Macaulay was thirty-one years old: Croker 
was fifty-one, 
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against good feeling and good taste was 
committed in Macaulay’s mature age, and 
at the crisis when he had reached a height 
of renown which might have disposed him 
to generous forbearance. But, while no- 
bly conspicuous for some forms of gener- 
osity, Macaulay’s nature was utterly want- 
ing in forbearance, or even common fair- 
ness, towards opponents. Of this we need 
no other evidence than what he and his 
biographer themselves supply. His own 
contession is recorded with a frank- 
ness which, while doing honor to himself, 
should have made his nephew very cau- 
tious in publishing the free expressions 
found in his diary and letters. “If I say,” 
he writes in one of his letters, “as I know 
I do, a thousand wild and inaccurate 
things, and employ exaggerated expres- 
sions about persons or events, it is... 
because I have no objection to letting you 
see my mind in dishabille.”* Mr. Tre- 
velyan confesses Macaulay’s faults of 
“vehemence, over-confidence, the inabil- 
ity to recognize that there are two sides to 
a question or two people to a dialogue ;” 
and adds, “ At college his friends used to 
tell him that his leading qualities were 
generosity and vindictiveness.” 

If Macaulay’s frank avowal, repeated 
elsewhere, of unreserve in his letters 
ought to have taught caution in their use, 
much more, on Mr. Trevelyan’s own show- 
ing, should the like caution have been ob- 
served in dealing with the notices in his 
private diary. “ It must be remembered that 
whatever was in Macaulay’s mind may be 
found in his diary. That diary was written, 
throughout, with the unconscious candor of 
a man who freely and frankly notes down re- 
marks which he expects to be read by him- 
self alone.” To this is added Macaulay’s 
own judgment on Moore’s diary, that it 
“ was written to be published, and this de- 
stroys the charm proper to diaries.” ¢ Mr. 
Trevelyan’s inference, “that the extracts 
presented in these volumes possess those 
qualities in which, as he has himself pro- 
nounced, the special merit of a private 
journal lies,” may be the very reverse of 
a justification for making certain entries in 


* Macaulay’s “ Life,” vol. i., p. 104. 
t Ibid., vol. 1i., p. 242. 
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that private journal public; especially its 
“wild and inaccurate” and “ exaggerated 
expressions about persons or events,” 
which can only lower the reputation of the 
writer, and give pain to those of whom he 
writes, if living, and still more pain to 
those who love and honor them, alive or 
dead. With what feelings must Mr. Cro- 
ker’s widow, and his adopted daughter, 
Lady Barrow, both of whom are alive, 
have read the following passage from the 
diary of 1849? The allusion is to a re- 
view in our pages of the first two volumes 
of Macaulay’s “ History of Englaad.” 


April 13.—To the British Museum. I 
looked over the “‘ Travels of the Duke of Tus- 
cany,” and found the passage the existence of 
which Croker denies. His blunders are really 
incredible. The article has been received 
with general contempt. Really Croker has 
done me a great service. I apprehended a 
strong reaction, the natural effect of sucha 
success; and, if hatred had left him free to 
use his very slender faculties to the best advan- 
tage, he might have injured me much. 
should have been large in acknowledgment ; 
should have ‘taken a mild and expostulatory 
tone; and should have looked out for real 
blemishes, which, as I too well know, he might 
easily have found. Instead of that, he has 
written with such rancor as to make everybody 
sick. I could almost pity him. But he 7s a 
bad, a very bad man: a scandal to politics and 
to letters. (Vol. ii. p. 259.) 


Does Mr. Trevelyan think that Lord 
Macaulay’s fame will be enhanced by pub- 
lishing to the world such a rancorous 
tirade? This outburst of spleen is the 
climax, and happily the last known ex- 
pression of that feud which, begun in the 
party conflicts of the House, was wantonly 
transferred to the serener region of letters 
by Macaulay’s well-known article in the 
Edinburgh Review on Croker’s edition 
of Boswell’s Johnson.’ Macaulay’s repub- 
lication of the article in his collected “ Es- 
says ” may perhaps have made it difficult 
for his biographer to have taken the wisest 
course, and buried the quarrel in oblivion; 
but at least, for the sake of Macaulay’s 
reputation, it should have been touched as 
lightly as possible. Not thus has Mr. 
Trevelyan judged his duty alike to his rel- 
ative and to Mr. Croker, as well as to the 
surviving friends of both. He pursues 
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Mr. Croker’s memory with the vindictive- 
ness which died with the distinguished 
man whom once it moved, but which is 
brought to life again in a biography that 
will be read wherever Lord Macaulay’s 
works are known and admired, that is to 
say, over all the world. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s error, grave -as it is, 
has acquired fresh prominence from the 
still graver indiscretion of another. A 
writer in the last number of the £din- 
burgh Review,* not content with quoting 
the specially offensive passage of Macau- 
lay’s diary, uses it to stir up a quarrel with 
us: — 

From that day to this, the same journal has 
never lost an opportunity of launching shafts 
against the literary reputation of Lord Ma- 
caulay. Mr, Croker is dead, but the race of 
Crokers is not extinct, nor is it likely to ex- 
pire as long as the principal organ of the Tory 
party sedulously keeps it alive. 


Imputations of this kind admit of no 
reply. They may safely be left to the 
calm judgment of society. We only no- 
tice them in so far as they affect Mr. Cro- 
ker’s memory and character. But it is not 
Mr. Croker alone who is attacked: the 
chief leaders of the Tory party, as well as 
their “ principal organ,” are involved in 
the same sweeping and uncompromising 
charge of having encouraged and co- 
operated with “a bad, a very bad man, a 
scandal to politics and to letters;” and 
the Quarterly Review has aggravated 
the scandal by “sedulously keeping alive 
the race”! 

“Mr. Croker is dead” —a fact which 
might have suggested other thoughts than 
the wanton reiteration of false and scan- 
dalous charges against his memory. We 
accept the challenge to show what manner 
of man he really was. He left no progeny, 
few of his friends survive, and it is full 
time that the work were done before the 
rest are gone. 

John Wilson Croker, the son of John 
Croker and Hester, daughter of the Rev. 
R. Rathbone, was born in Galway on the 
2oth of December, 1780. It would be 
sufficient for the purpose of a personal 


* No. 292, p. 573- 





record simply to state that he was a per- 
son of gentle blood, winning his way to 
fame and fortune with the ordinary aid of 
a good education; but it is necessary to 
enter a little more into detail in order to 
correct the falsehoods in the political pas- 
quinades published in 1809, the year in 
which he was appointed secretary of the 
Admiralty. In the true spirit of the dem- 
ocratic press his supposed low birth was 
charged against him as a crime; he is de- 
scribed as a man of “no family,” a “ low- 
bred Irish attorney,” and the son of a 
“country gauger.” The fact is that his 
father filled for many years the important 
office of surveyor-general both of customs 
and excise in Ireland, and by his activity 
and energy detected and suppressed much 
peculation in his extensive department. 
According to Edmund Burke, he was “a 
man of great abilities and most amiable 
manners, an able and upright public stew- 
ard, and universally respected and beloved 
in private life.” He was descended from 
an old English family settled for many 
generations at Lineham in South Devon. 
A cadet of this family distinguished him- 
self greatly at the capture of Waterford, 
and was rewarded with the grant of con- 
siderable estates in Waterford, Limerick, 
and Cork. But John Wilson Croker, be- 
ing only the younger son of a younger son, 
did not inherit any portion of the family 
estates, and was indebted solely to his 
own exertions for the distinguished posi- 
tion he so early attained. 

There is always a difficulty in obtaining 
any particulars of the early life of those 
who, dying at an advanced age, have sur- 
vived the companions of their boyhood 
and youth; but we are fortunately able to 
lay before our readers some interesting 
details of Mr. Croker’s early years from a 
correspondence which passed between him 
and his old friend and schoolfellow Mr. 
Justice Jackson, of the Irish Common 
Pleas, only a year before his death. 


I do recur [writes Mr. Justice Jackson] with 
much pleasure to the recollection of our ear- 
lier days. Your father and mine were friends 
and brother officers in the revenue. I was 
sent to Portarlington School very young, and 
I was placed under your protection. You 
were then at the head of the school, and facile 
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princeps in every branch of our course. You 
were also a great favorite with our master Mr. 
Willis, and with Monsieur Doineau, the 
French teacher, the principal assistant. They 
were proud of your talents and acquirements, 
as being likely to redound to the character and 
credit of the school. I perfectly weli recollect 
that you had at your then early age translated 
almost the whole of Virgil into English verse ! 
I have also a very fresh recollection of your 
military exploits. You did embody the whole 
school, and became colonel of our juvenile 
corps early in the French revolutionary war. 
You are quite correct as to our having been 
armed by the Marquis of Waterford with little 
wocden muskets, admirable imitations of real 
firelocks. All our little appointments, uni- 
forms, colors, etc., were in perfect keeping, 
and [ think would have passed muster even 
with your illustrious friend the great duke. 


Mr. Croker’s answer, dated December 
4th, 1856, enters into further particulars. 
Verily the child was father to the man, for 
the veteran political writer began his ca- 
reer before he was nine years old! 


Your memory, I think, exaggerates my 
poetical diligence. I am pretty sure that the 
first eclogue and the first book of the AEneid 
were all of Virgil that I translated. Pope’s 
Homer [had byheart. The old Lord Shannon 
had given me one when my father once took 
me (c/. 10) to Castle Martyr. I dare say I 
knew of no translation of Virgil, and, stimu- 
lated by the example of Mr. Pope, was re- 
solved to fill up that chasm in English litera- 
ture. I don’t think that this noble ambition 
had recurred to my memory from my leaving 
Portarlington up to the receipt of your re- 
fresher of yesterday; but that hint has re- 
called it, and I now could repeat a line or two. 
But I still believe that I got no further than 
the first eclogue and /Eneid. But I was an 
early dabbler in political squibbing. There 
happened to be an election for the county of 
Cork severely contested, and prolific of a 
deluge of lampoons. I -forget the date: I 
suppose about 1789. There were three candi- 
dates. A Mr. Morris was one. He was my. 
father’s, and, I suppose, Lord Shannon’s 
friend, and I wrote at least one /rose piece on 
his side which was /rinxfed ; it was a dialogue. 
I wish I could recover it. As I was born in 
the last days (20th) of December, 1780, I could 
have been not yet zévze. It is probable that 
this election had something to do with my 
father’s visit to Castle Martyr, and Lord 
Shannon’s notice of me. I wonder whether 
I also “sfed in numbers; I should rather say 
stullered ; for you will perhaps recollect that I 
had a most distressing impediment in my 
speech, for the cure of which I was sent to an 
academy kept in Cork by one Knowles, who 
had married one of the Sheridans, and pro- 
fessed to remedy cacology and teach elocution, 
after the manner of old Sheridan. ‘Thence, 
about 1792, I was transferred to Portarlington. 
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From Willis’s I was sent for a year or two to 
a more classical school, where there were but 
half-a-dozen boys, kept by the Rev. R. Hood, 
also at Portarlington, whence, in November 
1796, a month before I was sixteen, I was en- 
tered at Trinity College, Dublin, where I 
found Tom Moore a year or two above me, 
and met of my own class Strangford, Leslie 
Foster, Gervais, Bushe, Fitz-Gibbon, Coote, 
etc. 


Referring to the same period, Mr. Sher- 
idan Knowles, in an affectionate letter, 
addressed to Croker on the 17th of De- 
cember, 1856, and beginning “‘ My dear 
old schoolfellow,” thus writes : — 


I remember you well, for you were, of all my 
father’s pupils, my dear lamented mother’s 
favorite. She loved you for your constant 
good spirits, and a cordial frankness that drew 
you to her— for she was frankness and gen- 
erosity itself, 

Mr. Croker, as we have seen from the 
preceding letter, was entered (as a fellow 
commoner) at Trinity College, Dublin, in 
November, 1796, a month before he had 
completed his sixteenth year, and was 
placed under Dr. Lloyd. He soon be- 
came conspicuous for his extraordinary 
abilities among the many distinguished 
young men who were his contemporaries. 
He took a leading part in the “ Historical 
Society,” which was then in the zenith of 
its fame: the minutes of its proceedings 
between 1798 and 1800 make honorable 
mention of his name on several occasions; 
and so highly were his services esteemed, 
that the society conferred upon him 
the unusual Gistinction of a gold medal. 
Having completed his college course, and 
taken his degree of B.A., Mr. Croker pro- 
ceeded to London in 1800, and was entered 
asastudentat Lincoln’s Inn. His father’s 
connections introduced him to many good 
families in London; and both in this city 
and in Dublin, where he also resided dur- 
ing a portion of the year, he won the 
esteem and regard of all who knew him. 
Though entering freely into the pleasures 
offered by the most cultivated society in 
the two capitals, he already showed such 
steadiness of character that we find several 
letters written to him by parents, recom- 
mending their sons to his care, in terms 
that might have been expected to be 
addressed toa man of mature years, rather 
than toa youth just out of his teens. A 
letter from the Marquis of Sligo shows 
the estimate formed by that nobleman of 
his young protégé. 

Westport, June 17th, 1802. 
My DEAR FRIEND,— 
I am extremely thankful for your letter. If 
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I had twenty friends in Dublin, and each had 
twenty palaces, I would in preference avail 
myself of your offer, because I wish as soon as 
possible to impress on my son’s mind the 
characters he should love and value. 


Affectionately yours, SLIGO. 


While pursuing his legal studies, Mr. 
Croker found time to contribute to the 
periodical literature of the day; and it is 
interesting to observe that the French 
Revolution, to the history of which he 
afterwards devoted so much labor, supplied 
almost the first, if not the first, topic for 
his pen in the London press. The taking 
of the Bastille,as he used frequently to 
say, made a very deep impression upon 
his mind, though he was then only in his 
ninth year. An alliance which connected 
his family with Edmund Burke’s helped, 
perhaps, to confirm him in that great man’s 
views; but it was his mother’s warning 
voice more than anything else that con- 
tributed to give his mind the strong anti- 
revolutionary bias which was his leading 
characteristic throughout life. She early 
foretold to her son the inevitable results 
of the destruction of all constituted author- 
ity, and checked in him any youthful 
impulse in favor of what seemed, on the 
surface, a noble struggle for national 
liberty. We are indebted to the late Mr. 
Jesse, whose contributions to natural 
history are well known, and who was one 
of Mr. Croker’s earliest friends, for the 
following memorandum respecting his first 
literary effort, which also incidentally 
shows the high estimation in which he 
was held by his friends at that time : — 


I was lodging and boarding with a Miss 
Robinson in Middle Scotland Yard, about 
fifty-seven years ago, when Mr. Croker became 
an inmate. The society in the house con- 
sisted of four or five very pleasant men, and 
Mr. Croker soon became the life of the party 
by his wit and talents, and his constant readi- 
ness to provoke an argument, which he never 
failed to have the best of. In these lodgings 
he employed himseif in writing political letters 
onthe French Revolution, addressed to ‘Tal- 
lien, which appeared in the Zzmes newspaper. 
It was about this time that Mr. Croker was so 
unwell that I persuaded him to accompany me 
on a visit to my father’s house in Stafford- 
shire. Here he delighted ali my family by his 
wit and agreeable conversation. 


Mr. Croker lived at this time on inti- 
mate terms with several kindred spirits, 
whose names were afterwards well known 
in the world of letters —the two Smiths, 
Horace and James, Cumberland, Edward 
H. Locker, Sir J. Bland Burgess, Mr. 
Herries, and Colonel Greville. In con- 
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junction with these friends he aided in 
setting on foot two periodicals, the Cadi- 
net and the Picnic, in 1801 and 1803. 
Among his contributions were some verses, 
written with epigrammatic smartness, on 
the localities of London, in imitation of a 
small collection of similar squibs on Paris, 
called “ Tout Parisen Vaudeville.” These 
periodicals, however, had only a_ brief 
existence, and do not appear to have 
attracted much attention. He was more 
successful with his “ Familiar Epistles to 
Frederick E. Jones, Esq.”—a_ poetical 
satire on the Irish stage, published anony- 
mously at Dublin, in 1804. The work 
became so popular that it ran through five 
editions in a twelvemonth. We are told 
that “the satire was felt and resented with 
great bitterness, its lightness and gayety 
adding pungency to truths which, in a 
graver dress, would neither have attract- 
ed so much notice nor given so much 
offence.” It was followed, in 1805, by a 
satirical work in prose, entitled, “An 
Intercepted Letter from J—— T , Esq., 
writer at Canton, to his friend in Dublin, 
Ireland,” in which, under the disguise of 
Chinese names, Mr. Croker gives an 
amusing account of the local politics and 
society of the Irish metropolis. It had 
even a greater run than the “Familiar 
Epistles,” reaching a seventh edition 
within the year. Miss Edgeworth, no bad 
judge, says that “it contains one of the 
best views of Dublin ever seen, evidently 
drawn by the hand of a master, though in 
a slight, playful, unusual style.” 

Meantime Mr. Croker had been called 
to the bar, and joined the Munster circuit. 
His success was more rapid than usually 
falls to the lot of young lawyers; for 
within three or four years he was making 
as many hundreds a year, the revenue 
business which he obtained through his 
father’s influence proving the most lucra- 
tive. 

The year 1806 was marked by two im- 
portant events in Mr. Croker’s life. On 
the 25th of May, he married Rosamond, 
the daughter of William Pennell, Esq., 
subsequently British consul-general in 
South America. With this faithful part- 
ner, who, as we have already said, still 
survives to resent the scandalous imputa- 
tions cast upon his character, he passed 
more than fifty years of happy life; and 
in 1856, although suffering from the dis- 
ease which finally carried him to the grave, 
he celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
his marriage-day — the “ golden wedding” 
—surrounded by more than fifty relatives ~ 
and friends, of whom it may be said that 
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each and all of them were indebted to him 
in the highest degree for active kindnesses 
and benefits received. 

In 1806 likewise he entered upon his 
political career. His determination to enter 
Parliament was rather sudden, and against 
the advice of his father, who feared he 
would sacrifice his favorable prospects at 
the bar. At the general election which 
followed Mr. Fox’s death, he went to 
Downpatrick to support the Rowley fami- 
ly, with which he was closely connected ; 
but Captain Rowley withdrawing shortly 
before the election, Mr. Croker became 
himself a caididate, backed by the influ- 
ence of the Rowleys. He was defeated 
by Mr. Ruthven ; but in the fo.owing year, 
when another dissolution occurred upon 
the dismissal of the ministry of all the tal- 
ents, Mr. Croker again became a candi- 
date at Downpatrick. This time the for- 
tune of war changed, and, in May, 1807, 
he was returned for the borough. Mr. 
Ruthven petitioned against his return, but 
Mr. Croker was, after a long struggle, con- 
firmed in his seat. 

Notwithstanding the heat and violence 
of a sharply contested election, the suc- 
cessful candidate had not found it neces- 
sary to make any specific declaration of 
his political sentiments. In fact, the con- 
test in Downpatrick was between two rival 
families; and it was not till he proceeded 
to take his seat that the young member 
had to make his election between the two 
great parties inthe State. He determined 
to support the Duke of Portland’s admin- 
istration, though he differed from the gov- 
ernment on the Catholic question, being 
himself in favor of some measure for the 
relief of the Roman Catholic disabilities. 
He made his maiden speech on the very 
night he took his seat. 


I spoke very early [he said, some years after- 
wards] ; indeed, on the very night I took my 
seat. Some observations of Mr. Grattan on 
the state of Ireland, which I thought iniurious 
and unfounded, called me up, — nothing loath, 
I dare say, but quite unexpectedly even to 
myself ; and though so obviously unpremed- 
itated and, as it were, occasional, I, in after 
years, was not altogether flattered at hearing 
that my first speech was the best. I suspect 
it was so. Canning, whom I had never seen 
before, asked Mr. Foster to introduce me to 
him after the division, was very kind, and 
walked home with me to my lodgings. 


His reply to Mr. Grattan seems to have 
been generally regarded as very success- 
ful, for we find Lord Annesley writing to 
“him shortly afterwards: “I was highly 
gratified by the account of your onset as a 
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public speaker. The information came to 
me from the highest authority, which in- 
creased the gratification.” Mr. Croker’s 
introduction to Mr. Canning soon led 
to a close intimacy, which was probably 
strengthened by their holding the same 
views on Catholic emancipation, and by a 
a very able pamphlet which Mr. Croker 
wrote upon the subject in the autumn of 
this year (1807), This pamphlet, though 
published anonymously, was well known 
to have proceeded from the pen of Mr. 
Croker, and added to his growing reputa- 
tion. It obtained a wide circulation, and 
eventually reached a twentieth edition. It 
is entitled “A Sketch of Ireland, Past 
and Present,” and was dedicated to the 
Marquis Wellesley, with a motto prefixed 
from Tacitus, “/wperaturus es homini- 
bus, gui nec totam servitutem pati pos- 
sunt, nec totam libertatem’’—a truth as 
applicable to the Irish now, as it was then. 
In reading this pamphlet lately, we have 
been struck with the clear, vigorous, and 
forcible style in which it is written. He 
concludes by urging “that the Catholic 
lawyer, soldier, sailor, gentry, priesthood, 
and nobility, should be admitted to all the 
honors of their professions and ranks; ” 
but he would only concede Catholic eman- 
cipation on the condition “that the priest- 
hood be Catholic, but not Papist; paid by 
the State, approved by the crown, and 
independent of all foreign control;” and 
further, “that a wide and liberal system 
of national education be adopted by the 
legislature, and promoted by every sect.” 
Such were his views in 1807; but when, 
twenty years later, Catholic emancipation 
was only yielded to intimidation and vio- 
lence, he saw that the value of the conces- 
sion was lost. 

It is a striking proof of the impression 
which Mr. Croker had already produced, 
that Mr. Perceval, with his very strong 
feelings against the Roman Catholic 
claims, should have early singled out the 
young Jrish member for his especial notice. 
It was at his suggestion that Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, then secretary for Ireland, 
who had been appointed to the command 
of our armies in the Spanish peninsula, 
selected Mr. Croker to conduct the Par- 
liamentary business of the office during 
his absence. The memorandum which he 
made at the time of his interview with Sir 
Arthur Wellesley is full of interest: — 


Fune, 1808. — Dined earlier with Sir Arthur 
and Lady Wellesley in Harley Street, in order 
to talk over some of the Irish business which he 
had requested me to do for him in the House 
of Commons, as he was to set out for Ireland 
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next morning on his way to Portugal. After 
dinner we were alone and talked over our busi- 
ness.. There was one point of the Dublin 
Pipe Water Bill on which I differed a little 
from him, but could not convince him. At 
last I said, perhaps he would reconsider the 
subject and write to me from Dublin about it. 
He said, in his quick way, “ No, no, I shall be 
no wiser to-morrow than I am to-day. I have 
given you my reasons: you must decide for 
yourself.” When this was over, and while I 
was making some memoranda on the papers, 
he seemed to lapse into a kind of reverie, and 
remained silent so long that I asked him what 
he was thinking of. He replied, ‘ Why, to 
say the truth, I am thinking of the French that 
Iam going to fight. I have not seen them 
since the campaign in Flanders, when they 
were capital soldiers, and a dozen vears of 
victory under Bonaparte must have made them 
better still. They have besides, it seems, a 
new system of strategy, which has outmanceu- 
vred and overwhelmed all the armies of Eu- 
rope. ’Tis enough to make one thoughtful ; 
but no matter: my die is cast, they may over- 
whelm me, but I don’t think they will out- 
manceuvre me. First, because I am not afraid 
of them, as everybody else seems to be; and 
secondly, because if what I hear of their system 
of manceuvres be true, I think it a false one as 
against steady troops. I suspect all the Conti- 
nental armies were more than half beaten 
before the battle was begun. I, at least, will 
not be frightened beforehand.” 


The proceedings against the Duke of 
York, at the opening of the session in 
1809, charging him with corrupt conni- 
vance in the sale of military appointments 
by his mistress, Mrs. Clarke, brought Mr. 
Croker into still greater prominence. In 
the debates in the House of Commons he 
took a leading part in the Duke of York’s 
defence ; examining the witnesses with 
remarkable skill and shrewdness, and 
speaking with great force and vigor. His 
speech on March 14, in reply to ‘Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, was considered one of the 
best.in the whole debate. These discus- 
sions produced extraordinary excitement 
throughout the country; and Mr. Croker’s 
exertions roused the utmost wrath of the 
enemies of the Duke of York, who at- 
tacked him in unmeasured terms, and in- 
dulged in the most violent personal abuse. 
His natural impediment of speech was 
caricatured; Irish blunders of the absurd- 
est description were invented and ascribed 
to him; and his private character was 
wantonly and ruthlessly assailed. It is, 
we suspect, from the lampoons of this 
period that Lord Macaulay derived some 
of the trustworthy information which “he 
recites in detail” in the libellous attack 
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upon Mr. Croker’s private character,* to 
which we shall have occasion to refer 
presently.t 

While Mr. Croker was in the very thick 
of this Parliamentary struggle, the first 
number of the Quarterly “Review made 
its appearance (February 1809). It was 
started by the late Mr. John Murray, with 
the assistance of Sir Walter Scott, Mr. 
Canning, and Mr. George Ellis; but the 
history ‘Of its origin and ‘establishment has 
been so. fully told in Lockhart’s “Life of 
Scott,” and Sir John Barrow’s “ Autobiog- 
raphy,” that it is unnecessary to enter into 
any futher details here. Mr. Croker was 
early enlisted into the service of the new 
journal. He was, probably, too busy with 
his defence of the Duke of York to write 
anything in the first two numbers; but the 
third number contained an article from his 
pen on Miss Edgeworth’s “ Tales of Fash- 
ionable Life.” Sir Walter Scott spent 
two months in London in the spring of 
this year; and his friend Mr. Morritt, in 
his “ Memoranda” of the period, says: 
“ Scott was much with George Ellis, Can- 
ning; and Croker, and delighted in ‘them, 
as, “indeed, who did not?” —the meet- 
ings to which he alludes being,as Lock- 
hart supposes, chiefly occupied with the 
affairs of the Quarterly Review.$ From 
that time Mr. Croker became a frequent 
contributor to our pages, and scarcely a 
number appeared without its containing 
one or more articles from his pen. More- 
over, he rendered important service to the 
review in other ways, for we find Mr. 
Gifford, the editor, writing to him in 
1810: — 


In common justice Murray ought to give you 
a share in the Quarterly, for almost the whole 
extra business lies on you. I really am 
ashamed to be so troublesome, but my friend 
C. Jenkinson, who was also very good, has 


* Macaulay’s “ Life,” vol. i., p. 124. 

+ It should be recollected, in passing judgment upon 
Mr. Croker’s conduct in reference to the proceedings 
against the Duke of York, that not only the ministers, 
but also most of the Whig ‘leaders in both Houses sup- 
ported the duke. Sir Denis Le Marchant, i in his re- 
cently published ‘* Memoir of Lord Althorp,’’ remarks 
(p. 93): ** Not only the ministers, but even the chiefs 
of the Liberal party were more or less averse to the 
inquiry. Mr. Windham and General Fitzpatrick — 
men of real genius and great Parliamentary talent— 
supported the duke, with even indiscreet warmth. 
Lord Grey, more reserved, though not less decided, 
always spoke of him as the object of a mean and miser= 
able persecution. Sir Arthur Pigott, the Whig ex- 
attorney-general — an eminent authority with his party 
on points of constitutional law — and Mr. Leach (after- 
wards Sir John Leach, master of the rolls), already one 
of the cleverest lawyers of the day, and a very efficient 
debater, held the same language.’ 

+t Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott,” p. 180 (one volume 
edition). 
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deserted his post, and Mr. Peel I do not 
know. 


The close of the session of 1809 re- 
stored Mr. Croker to his legal pursuits in 
Ireland, and also afforded him leisure for 
indulging his poetical tastes. His poem 
on the “ Battle of Talavera,” published in 
this year, was written in the “irregular 
Pindaric measure” which Scott’s “ Mar- 
mion” had rendered so popular. This 
poem had the honor of being reviewed (in 
this journal) by Sir Walter Scott,t who 
bestows high praise upon it, and quotes 
several lines as possessing “ peculiar and 
picturesque merit.” Lord Wellington 
acknowledged the receipt of a presenta- 
tion copy, in a characteristic letter : — 


Badajoz, Nov. 15, 1809. 
MY DEAR SIR, — 

Iam much obliged to you for-your letter of 
the 2oth October, and your poem, which I have 
read with great satisfaction, Idid not thinka 
battle could be turned into anything so enter- 
taining. I heard with great pleasure that you 
were to be appointed secretary of the Admi- 
ralty, in which situation, I have no doubt, you 
will do yourself credit, and more than justify 
me in any little exertion I may have made for 
you while I was in office. , 

Iver my dear Sir, 
Yours most sincerely, 
J. W. Croker, Esq. WELLINGTON. 


The appointment of Mr. Croker, in the 
autumn of this year, to the office to which 
Lord Wellington alludes in the preceding 
letter, was brought about by the recon- 
struction of the cabinet, owing to the dis- 
pute —and consequent duel — between 
Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning. Mr. 
Croker’s journal gives an account of these 
events, and of his own accessiorr to office. 


In the summer and autumn of 1809 some 
differences grew up in the cabinet, which 
broke out into general notice by the strange 
event of a duel between Mr. Canning, secretary 
of state for Foreign Affairs, and Lord Castle- 
reagh, secretary of state for the War Depart- 
ment. ‘This ducl took place on the 21st Sep- 
tember (Thursday), on Putney Heath. Lord 
Yarmouth, Castlereagh’s first cousin and 
second, told me afterwards that Charles Ellis, 
who was Canning’s second, was so nervous for 
his friend’s safety that he could not load his 
pistols, and that Lord Yarmouth either loaded 
Mr. Canning’s pistols for Mr. Ellis, or lent 
him one of his own. I forget which, but I 
think the latter. Nothing could exceed the cool- 
ness and propriety of conduct of the prin- 
cipals, and Ellis’s incapacity does him honor. 
Yarmouth drove Castlereagh to the ground 
(which was on Putney Heath, just beyond a 


* Quarterly Review, vol. ii., p. 426. 
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cottage on the left of the road to Roehamp- 
ton) in his curricle, and the conversation was 
chiefly relative to Catalani, who was then in 
high fashion, and Castlereagh hummed some 
of her songs as they went along. 

The differences in his cabinet and his own 
bad state of health induced the Duke of Port- 
land to resign; and Mr. Perceval, who had 
been his chancellor of the exchequer and man- 
ager of the House of Commons (after a fruit- 
less attempt to obtain the accession of Lords 
Grenville and Grey), proceeded to form an 
administration in which he was the first lord 
of the treasury. 

Nobody had resigned cabinet office but 
Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning. Lord 
Castlereagh’s place was filled by Lord Liver- 
pool, and his at the Home Department by Mr. 
Ryder, but this was after some delay. Lord 
Bathurst, who had had the board of control, 
took the foreign seals ad zzterim, till it should 
be known whether Lord Wellesley, then in 
Spain, would accept them. Mr. Pole, who was 
secretary of the Admiralty, succeeded Mr. 
Dundas in Ireland, and Lord Mulgrave, at 
Mr. Perceval’s request, offered that place to 


e. 

I was in Ireland at the time I received these 
letters, and thought it right to lose no time in 
coming to London, there to give my answer, 
because though the office was a very high one, 
and much better and greater than my age, 
connections, or expectations led me to look 
to, yet the precarious tenure which I should 
have of it, and the difficulty of the situation 
itself (at that period particularly, the Wal- 
cheren expedition having just failed), induced 
me to pause before I took so decided a step as 
throwing up my profession, which was almost 
my only means of livelihood. I was not, to 
be sure, very high in my profession ; but by 
the assistance of the revenue business, which 
my father’s interest and great knowledge of 
revenue affairs secured me, I had made in the 
years previous to this time from 400/, to 600/. 
ayear. I was, besides, fond of the profession 
itself. 

When I arrived in London, on the morning 
of the roth of October, I first saw Arbuthnot, 
secretary of the treasury, who told me all the 
news of the day; but as to myself, he said, I 
must accept, though I should be sure of being 
turned out in a weck, for that I was bound in 
honor to obey Mr. Perceval’s wishes, who had 
thought so kindly of me, that when he wrote 
to desire the accession of Lords Grenville and 
Grey, he had determined, if they came in, to 
accept the seals of the Home Department, 
and had declared that he stipulated but for 
one appointment, which was that I should be 
his under-secretary. I could, after this, have 
no doubt what to do, so I waited on Mr. Per- 
ceval and accepted the office with many 
thanks. Next day I was appointed in form, 
and took my seat at the board, 


The fury of political parties never ran 
higher than on Mr. Perceval’s becoming 
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prime minister; and amidst the reproaches 
and accusations with which he was as- 
sailed, one of the most prominent charges 
against him was the appointment at sucha 
crisis (it was in the very midst of the Wal- 
cheren disaster and at the height of Bona- 
parte’s triumphs), to such an important 
office as secretary of the Admiralty, of a 
“young briefless Irish barrister.” The 
outcry was very violent; but Mr. Croker 
was able to maintain his position, and his 
diligence and activity soon placed him on 
a footing of equality with more experienced 
officials. Within a month, however, of this 
unexpected and enviable appointment, a 
circumstance occurred which led him to 
tender his resignation. Mr. Croker’s con- 
duct on this occasion reflects such honor 
upon “ this bad, this very bad man,” that 
it is our duty to lay the facts before our 
readers. It happened that, paying a more 
minute attention to details than his two 
immediate predecessors had done, he had 
reason to suspect a serious defalcation in 
a public officer of high rank, and refused 
his signature to an additional issue of 
money till the previous issues were ac- 
counted for. This officer was a personal 
friend of George III., to whom he repre- 
sented that the young Irish secretary, 
knowing nothing of business, was imped- 
ing the public service by refusing his sig- 
nature to a mere routine form. The king 
sent for Mr. Perceval, and required an 
explanation. Meantime Mr. Croker, who 
began only with suspicion, had now satis- 
fied himself that the defalcation was most 
serious, involving the appropriation of 
about 200,000/. of public money. He was 
placed in a most painful position, having 
to choose between making an exposure, 
which would not only ruin the guilty party, 
but cause pain to the king and embarrass- 
ment to Mr. Perceval’s government, or 
becoming himself a party to the fraud by 
passing it over in silence. Under these 
circumstances he felt that only one course 
was open to him, and he accordingly placed 
his resignation in Lord Mulgrave’s hands 
in the following letter : — 
Admiralty, Dec., 1809. 

My DEAR LorD,— 

I need not recall to your recollection our 
conversation of a few days ago and that of 
this morning, on the subject of ’s ac- 
counts. I most sincerely wish that I could 
convince your lordship that my opinion as to 
the course we should pursue is right, or myself 
that it is wrong ; but I am sorry to say that all 
my consideration has only strengthened my 
first impressions, and as I perceive that your 
lordship’s are equally strong, I despair of being 
able to reconcile them. 
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Under these circumstances, if ever this 
affair should become a matter of public dis- 
cussion, I should be reduced to the intolerable 
dilemma either of denying my own sentiments, 
or of expressing my dissent from those of your 
lordship ; in this dilemma I never will place 
myself: what I owe to my own feelings and 
character on one side, and what I owe to your 
lordship’s kindness to me on the other, equally 
forbid it. 

I have therefore only to suggest to your 
lordship the propriety of my resigning the 
office to which I have been so lately appointed ; 
and I trust the motive from and the manner 
in which I feel myself obliged to resign it, will 
convince your lordship both of the good inten- 
tions towards the public service and of the 
gratitude to you with which I accepted it. It 
is satisfactory to me to think that this event 
will not be of a nature to create any inconven- 
ience either to the public or to our political 
friends. To the latter I shall give as full and 
as cordial support as if I held office; and 
the former will, I have no doubt, acquire a 
more able though not a more zealous servant. 
I cannot conclude without expressing in the 
strongest manner the sense which I have, and 
shall ever retain, of the personal kindness 
which I have received from your lordship. 
I have the honor to be, my dear lord, your 
most obliged J. W. CROKER. 


The resignation, however, was not ac- 
cepted; for Mr. Perceval, who would 
doubtless have himself resigned rather 
than compromise so grave an offence, laid 
all the circumstances before George III. 
The upright old king at once expressed 
his approval of Mr. Croker’s conduct, and 
sent him, through Mr. Perceval, a most 
gracious message, assuring him of his Ma- 
Jesty’s satisfaction at his zeal in doing his 
duty, and his firmness in resisting the 
king’s first suggestion, which he had made 
through a misunderstanding of the facts of 
the case. 

The rectitude and decision of character 
which Mr. Croker had shown throughout 
these painful proceedings, must have 
raised him in the estimation of the minis- 
ters; and the subsequent vigor and ability 
with which he supported his party in the 
debates on the Walcheren expedition, as 
well as on the grave question of privilege 
raised by Sir Francis Burdett, confirmed 
and extended the reputation he had already 
gained. 

We have thus followed step by step the 
career of this young man of “ very slender 
faculties ” till he had won for himself, at 
the early age of twenty-nine, unaided by 
birth, wealth, or interest, and solely by his 
own abilities, a high and responsible posi- 
tion in the State. The remainder of his 
career, when he became the friend and 
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confidential adviser of successive minis- 
ters, and a leading actor on the political 
stage, must be given with greater brevity. 
We would, however, venture to express a 
hope that Mr. Croker’s surviving friends 
will furnish the public with a fuller narra- 
tive of that portion of his life which our 
space compels us to dismiss in a few pages. 
His journals and letters would supply ma- 
terials for a valuable contribution to the 
history of the earlier part of the present 
century, while his recollections of the 
Duke of Wellington could not fail to 
interest all the admirers of that great man. 

Mr. Croker continued secretary of the 
Admiralty for nearly twenty-two years, 
from 1809 till the accession of the Whigs 
to power in 1830, serving under three 
successive first lords —the Earl of Mul- 
grave, the Right Hon. Charles Yorke, and 
Viscount Melville — as well as under the 
Duke of Clarence, whose vagaries, when 
lord high admiral, he had the painful duty 
to resist with a firmness which, however 
unpleasant at the time, eventually obtained 
the approbation of King William IV. The 
ability and zeal with which he discharged 
the duties of his office not only gained the 
approbation and confidence of his official 
superiors and of the whole cabinet, but 
secured for him an amount of influence 
which had never been enjoyed by any of 
his predecessors in the same post. In- 
deed, during these twenty-two years he 
may be said to have had almost the su- 
preme direction of the affairs of the Ad- 
miralty.* He was ably supported by the 
second secretary, his friend Sir John Bar- 
row, who, speaking of the bill introduced 
by Sir James Graham for effecting some 
changes in the constitution of the Admi- 
ralty, tells us: “ Mr. Croker, who was best 
acquainted with the details of the subject, 
made a long and able speech, dwelt mach 
on his experience of twenty-two years, 
and his constant attendance —rarely, if 
ever, being absent from duty. This was 
strictly true.” ¢ 

During the’ whole time that Mr. Croker 
held his office in the Admiralty, he con- 
tinued to sit in Parliament, but not always 
for the same place. Having lost his seat 
at Downpatrick in consequence of his 


* On one occasion Mr. Croker having stated in the 
House of Commons that he was only “ the servant of 
the Board,” Sir Joseph Yorke, a former lord of the 
Admiralty, remarked, that when he had the honor of a 
seat on it, with the honorable gentleman for secretary, 
precisely the opposite was the case. Sir Joseph Yorke 
was the Bernal Osborne or Sir Wilfrid Lawson of his 


y. 
t Sir John Barrow’s “ Autobiographical Memoir,” 
Pp. 411. 
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advocacy of the Catholic claims, he was 
returned for the borough of Athlone, and 
sat subsequently for Bodmin, Yarmouth, 
and Aldborough. In 1827 he had the 
honor and gratification of being elected 
member for the University of Dublin, upon 
the elevation of Lord Plunket to the chan- 
cellorship and the peerage, with whom he 
had twice before unsuccessfully contested 
the seat. He maintained in the House 
the position he had already won; but we 
must pass over the remainder of his Par- 
liamentary career while in office, with two 
exceptions, which we notice, because we 
have the testimony of two distinguished 
political opponents to his success on both 
occasions. The first was in 1816, when 
he won a signal victory over Mr. Tierney, 
one of the most formidable leaders of the 
Opposition. The scene is described by 
the late Lord Hatherton, at that time Mr. 
Littleton, subsequently secretary for Ire- 
land under Lord Grey’s government, ina 
letter to Mr. Croker, written many years 
afterwards : — 


Hastings, 26th January, 1857. 
My DEAR CROKER, — 

I regret that my detention at this place still 
prevents my sending you a copy of the mem- 
orandum you asked for. It shall not be de- 
layed a day after my return home. There is 
no reason however why I should longer delay 
to give you my recollection of the very brilliant 
scene between you and Tierney, to which I 
adverted, when I[ had the pleasure of seeing 
you, ° 

It must have occurred in the year 1816; as 
the occasion of it was the presentation by the 
government of larger navy estimates in that 
year, the first year of the peace, than had been 
voted in the preceding year —the last year of 
the war. Tierney, on the motion for the 
speaker leaving the chair to go into the com- 
mittee of supply, made a very formidable 
attack on the government for this demand. 
Warrender followed in reply; but you rose 
immediately afterwards, and made in effect the 
defence of the government. But the affair I 
spoke of must, I think, have occurred subse- 
quently in the committee of the whole House. 
For I well remember that you and Tierney 
spoke frequently in rapid succession to each 
other — he enforcing and varying his attacks, 
and you instantiy and successfully repelling 
them. The battle was between yourselves 
only, and continued for a considerable time, 
parties in the House cheering their combat- 
ants in a state of great excitement. The pas- 
sage of arms was so rapid, that I can only 
describe it in general terms ; and can give no 
other account of it beyond this, than that you 
proved that in every instance the first year of 
peace had been-more expensive in the naval 
department than the last year of war. But I 
retain at the distance of more than forty years 
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the most vivid recollection of this scene — the 
most brilliant of its kind I remember in the 
House of Commons during the twenty-three 
years I was a member of it. I heartily con- 
curred in the policy of the government with 
respect to its proposed plan of armaments at 
that time, and felt much interest in its success. 
I can recall to mind no instance of a similar 
attack on a department so triumphantly re- 
pelled. 

On the restoration of peace after the war 
with Russia last year, I thought it might be 
useful to call the attention of Sir Charles 
Wood to those discussions. But to my sur- 
prise I could find no record of them. The 
debate on Tierney’s motion is given ; but no 
notice is taken of those discussions in com- 
mittee. Although it was not customary in 
those days to give such debates in, committee 
at any length, 1 expected to have found some 
notice of so exciting a scene. 

I remain, my dear Croker, yours very sin- 
cerely, HATHERTON. 


The other occasion to which we refer was 
in 1819, when Mr. Croker seconded Mr. 
Grattan’s motion on the Catholic question. 
Of this speech Mr. Butler, in his “ Me- 
moirs of the Catholics,” says,* “ Mr. 
Croker was particularly distinguished by 
one of the most argumentative speeches 
ever heard in the House; ” and this opin- 
ion is fully supported by the following 
letter of Mr. Spring-Rice, subsequently 
Lord Monteagle, addressed to their com- 
mon friend, Mr. Carey : — 


House of Commons, May 3 (1819). 
My Dear CAREY, — 

I write to you from the House of Commons 
to have the pleasure of communicating pleas- 
ure to you. I have just heard your friend 
Croker, and you could not wish him or any 
favorite of yours to have made a stronger or 
more favorable impression upon the House. 
His speech was one which was calculated to con- 
ciliate at this side of the Channel and to gratify 
at the other. It was replete with ingenuity 
and yet free from fanciful refinement. It was 
characterized by an acuteness of legal deduc- 
tion, and yet exempt from sophistry or the ped- 
antry of profession. It treated a worn-out 
subject so as to make it appear a new one. 
But its principal merit in my eyes lay in its 
frankness, warmth, and sincerity, It re- 
deemed the pledge and fulfilled the promise 
of his “ Historical Sketch.” J¢ showed him 
to be an honest Irishman no less than an 
able statesman. It.showed him at this mo- 
ment to be disinterested, and ready to quit 
the road of fortune under the auspices of his 
personal friend Peel, if the latter was only to 
be conciliated by what Oxonians term ortho- 
doxy, and we Cantabs consider as intolerance. 

All this pleased me exceedingly, and if it 
pleased me, it must have delighted others, for 


* Vol. iv.y P. 434 
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you cannot but be aware that I feel strongly 
and have cause to feel the peculiar unkindness, 
and I will say the unfair unkindness with which 
Croker treated me. With all the faults he 
discovered in my unfortunate “ Primitie Lit- 
erari@,” he should have seen a disposition to do 
right, and he ought to have pardoned the exe- 
cution for the sake of the motive. I therefore 
cannot but feel strongly hostile to the official 
reviewer —but this only gives me an addi- 
tional pleasure in doing full justice to the tal- 
ents he has displayed, and I orfly allude to the 
circumstances to give you a yet more favorable 
scale by which to measure your friend’s suc- 
cess. . . . I cannot refuse to myself or to you 
the pleasure of writing and of hearing the 
praise of your friend, reserving to myself every 
right of future hostility whenever it may be my 
fate to be able to descend into those lists 
where he is so powerful a champion, 
Ever affectionately yours, 
: T. SPRING RICE. 


Mr. Croker was as successful in society 
as in politics. He was elected a member 
of White’s Club —at that time a high 
distinction ; and he lived on intimate terms 
not only with his own political friends, but 
with the wit and fashion of the town. Al- 
though a little too prone to contradiction, 
he had great powers of conversation, and 
his presence gave life and spirit to every 
company he joined. His intimacy with 
the late Sir Robert Peel began in 1813, 
and during the time that Peel filled the 
office of secretary of Ireland their corre- 
spondence was very frequent, and was car- 
ried on in terms of the warmest friendship. 
Sir Robert became godfather to his son, 
and after the war accompanied him on a 
visit to Paris and to the field of Waterloo. 
The prince regent also delighted in Mr. 
Croker’s society, and frequently invited 
him to Carlton House. We find noted in 
his pocket-book of 1813, under the head of 
engagements, “ For some years after this 
I dined very frequently, sometimes twice 
a week, with the prince regent.” He 
writes to Mrs. Croker, on the 15th of 
August in this year: — 


The Plymouth telegraph announces another 
complete victory of Lord Wellington over 
Soult on the 3oth. When I went to the prince 
with the news this morning, he embraced me 
with both arms, You never saw a man so re- 
joiced. I have seen him again to-day; and 
you cannot conceive how gracious he is to me. 
H. R. Highness has asked me to go to the 
Pavilion, Wednesday and Thursday, or as long 
as I stay. 


Sir Walter Scott, in a letter to Croker 
on the 4th of January, 1815, begs him to 
use his influence with the prince regent 
to obtain a place in the customs or excise 
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for the brother of Mungo Park, the Afri- 
can traveller; and when the prince heard 
from Croker that Scott was coming to 
town in the spring of this year, he said, 
“Let me knew when he comes, and I'll 
get up a snug little dinner that will suit 
him.” Lockhart adds that he heard from 
Croker and Mr. Adams (the lord chief 
commissioner of the Jury Court in Scot- 
land) that the party was the most interest- 
ing and agreeable one in their recollec- 
tion.* Scott was one of Croker’s intimate 
friends, and entertained a great regard for 
him, as we see from the correspondence 
which passed between them; the greater 
part of which has never been published. 

In the beginning of the same year 
(1815), a series of clever papers appeared 
in the Courier newspaper, which were 
collected and reprinted in a small volume 
in 1819, under the title of “The New 
Whig Guide.” Itis, next to the “ Rolliad ” 
and the “ Anti-Jacobin,” the most remarka- 
ble collection of political squibs and jeux 
@ esprit that exists in any language. The 
idea was started by Croker, and most of 
the papers were written by him, the other 
chief contributors being his intimate 
friends Lord Palmerston and the late Sir 
Robert Peel. The best piece in the series 
is “ The Trial of Mr. Henry Brougham,” 
before Lord Grenville and a special jury 
of the Whig Club, for calling Mr. Ponson- 
by, the leader of the party, an old woman. 
Some of this was written by Peel, but 
almost all the poetical pieces are by 
Croker. 

Among the many services which Mr. 
Croker rendered to men of letters and to 
lovers of art, not the least important were 
the establishment of the Atheneum Club 
and the acquisition of the Elgin marbles 
for the British Museum. The Athenzum 
Club,. which was founded a few years later 
than the period we have now reached, 
owes its origin almost entirely to Mr. 
Croker; and it was chiefly through his 
exertions that the government and Parlia- 
ment were induced to purchase the Elgin 
marbles. If he had done no other good 
in his generation, this would alone entitle 
him to the gratitude of prosperity. The 
speech which he made, in 1816, in favor 
of the purchase, advocated the encourage- 
ment by the State of the fine arts, and 
urged arguments, now familiar, but then 
little understood or appreciated by the 
public. It elicited from Lord Elgin the 
following letter : — 


* Lockhart’s “‘ Life of Scott,’ p. 312, one-vol. edit. 
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June 12, 1816, 
My DEAR SIR, — 

Iam wholly unable to express the obliga- 
tion I feel for your kindness, Hitherto I have 
only received the newspaper, and that a very 
hurried, account of the debate on the occasion 
of my marbles. But with what I know of the 
opinions you have on other occasions so pow- 
erfully maintained on all the points which could 
possibly be brought to bear in attack on the 
subject, I perceive in this hasty sketch, not only 
the well-informed and triumphant supporter of 
my cause, but the animated, and, I may say, 
friendly vindication of my conduct. It has ever 
been a source of great astonishment with me, 
that without its having earlier been at all an 
object of attention with you, you should, with 
such perfect ease, have made yourself master 
of the whole question, as much, I may venture 
to say, as it can be understood ; and that you 
should at once have seized, with precision, 
details which one should imagine nothing short 
of personal inspection or professional study 
could have brought to particular notice. 

That Mr. Hammersley, or any one else, with 
the evidence of the committee before their 
eyes and in the hands of the public, should 
have reverted in the House of Commons to all 
the virulence and misrepresentation in which 
disappointed travellers may have indulged, 
while the facts were little known, is quite in- 
credible. But it becomes a piece of no small 
good luck to me when repelled with as much 
accuracy as acuteness by a person who has 
used no advantages in his research, beyond 
what is equally within the reach of any gentle- 
man in England sitting quietly by his own 
fireside. 

A thousand thanks for your kindness, which 
has been throughout so very gratifying, as well 
as so beneficial to me, and believe me ever, 
with much respect and regard, 

Yours, very faithfully, 
J. W, Croker, Esq. ELGIN. 


Mr. Croker had hitherto enjoyed an un- 
interrupted career of success; but in 1820 
fe was struck down by a calamity which 
darkened all his prospects. On May the 
15th his son and only child died. The 
blow was crushing. In this boy his own 
existence had been bound up; it was for 
his boy’s sake that he desired riches and 
honors; and from the time of his child’s 
death he seems to have lost all desire for 
political advancement. His letters to his 
friends at this period dwell constantly 
upon his irreparable loss. “I am bowed 
down to the dust,” he writes, “with the 
weight of my misfortune.” In a letter to 
Sir Robert Peel, written three months 
after his loss, he says, “I am come back 
alone to a desolate and dreary home, full 
of the dearest and most painful reflections. 
I never cease to wish that you may never 
be able to understand how much I suffer.” 
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Nor was this grief a transient one. It 
gave a color to the whole of his later life. 
He continued to discharge his duties in 
Parliament and at the Admiralty, because 
he feared to be idle and unemployed ; he 
also continued to prosecute his literary 
labors ; but the chief incentive to exertion 
was gone. All his hopes were buried in 
his boy’s grave in the quiet churchyard at 
Wimbledon. He visited the spot every 
year on the anniversary of the death, and 
almost his last thoughts were directed to 
making arrangements for having his son’s 
remains transferred to the grave which he 
had prepared for himself at West Molesey. 
In a letter to his friend Mr. Arbuthnot, 
written in 1821, he says :— 


Neither the favor of the king nor of minis- 
ters could now make any change for the better 
in my situation ; higher rank, higher office, I 
would not accept, perfectly contented and 
grateful if allowed to remain where I am. 
While my boy was alive, I had wishes and 
hopes ; now they are all buried with him. I 
should have left public life, but that I have 
been advised and indeed feel, that after hav- 
ing been so long accustomed to it, I could not 
exist under the pressure of my loss without 
some such occupation. 


The following touching lines were 
written by Mr. Croker as an epitaph on 
the tombstone of his son, who was named 
Spencer after the~ prime minister, Mr. 
Perceval : — 


Oh pity us who lost, when Spencer died, 

Our child, our hope, our pleasure and our 
pride. 

In him we saw, or fancied, all such youth 

Could show of talents, tenderness and truth ; 

And hoped to other eyes his ripened powers 

Would keep the promise they had made to 
ours. 

But God a different, better growth has given — 

The seed he planted eve blooms now in 
Heaven. 


Mrs. Croker’s grief was even still more 
poignant. She could not be induced to 
enter again any of the houses where she 
had passed the happiest period of her life. 
Munster House, their ordinary residence, 
was now shut up; and from this time they 
resided for some years chiefly in Kensing- 
ton Palace, where George IV. had kindly 
given apartments to Mrs. Croker. 

In his family circle, and by his intimate 
friends, Mr. Croker was much beloved. 
Before the birth of his son he had adopted 
his wife’s sister as his daughter, to whom 
he was devotedly attached, and who after- 
wards married the son of his old friend, 
Sir John Barrow. He superintended with 
the greatest solicitude the education of 
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this girl; and it was for her use that. he 
wrote “ Stories for Children, selected from 
the History of England,”—a work of 
which nearly fifty thousand copies have 
been sold, and which suggested to Scott 
the plan of the “ Tales of a Grandfather.” 
Scott sent a copy of the first series to 
Croker with the following note : — 


My DEAR CROKER, — 

I have been stealing from you; and as it 
seems the fashion to compound felony, I send 
you asample of the swag, by way of stopping 
your mouth.... 


Always yours, W. Scott. 


But though Mr. Croker no longer took 
the same interest in politics, his pen was 
still, as before, at the service of his Par- 
liamentary colleagues. One controversy 
in which he was engaged, brought him 
into collision with his friend Sir Walter 
Scott. The story of “Malachi Mala- 

owther’s Letters,” written in 1826, is 
amiliar to all readers of Scott’s “ Life.” 
“They produced,” says Lockhart, “a 
greater sensation in Scotland than an 
political tract had excited in the Britis 
public at large since the appearance of 
Burke’s ‘ Reflections on the French Rev- 
olution.’” The ministers were much an- 
noyed, especially as this attack against 
their measures came from one of their 
oldest and staunchest friends. “ Last 
night,” writes Scott in his diary, “I hada 
letter from Lockhart, who, speaking of 
Malachi, says, ‘The ministers are sore 
beyond all imagination at present; and 
some of them,’ I hear, have felt this new 
whip on the raw to some purpose.’” The 
letters were answered by Croker “ most 
elaborately and acutely,” says Lockhart, in 
the London Courier, then the semi-official 
organ of Lord Liverpool’s government ; 
but this rencontre, mainly owing to Scott’s 
forbearance, caused no itterruption of 
their friendship, which continued unim- 
paired to the last, though Scott in a pri- 
vate letter to Croker gave hima gentle rep- 
rimand : — 


Besides, my dear Croker, I must say you 
sported too many and too direct personal 
allusions to myself, not to authorize and even 
demand some retaliation dans le méme genre ; 
and however good-humoredly men begin this 
sort of ‘sharp encounter of their wits,” their 
temper gets the best of them at last. ... So 
I thought it best not to endanger the loss of 
an old friend for a bad jest, and sit quietly 
down with your odd hits, and the discredit 
which I must count on here for not repaying 
them, or trying to do so, 


We have quoted Scott’s letter for an- 
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other reason. His reference to Croker’s 
“ personal allusions ” affords us an oppor- 
tunity of saying a few words on a subject 
which no biographer of Mr. Croker can 
pass over in silence. His sarcastic sallies 
and pungent wit made him many enemies ; 
nor can it be denied that he frequently 
indulged in personal allusions, the like of 
which we had hoped, previous to the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Trevelyan’s book, had 
now disappeared from literature. But it 
should be recollected, in extenuation of 
Mr. Croker’s offence, that his early man- 
hood was passed in a time of bitter per- 
sonal animosity, when there was hardly 
any social intercourse between persons of 
different political . opinions, and when 
party spirit proceeded to lengths unknown 
to the present generation.* Added to 
this, he was frequently called upon, at 
short notice, to defend a ministry savage- 
ly assailed by the most powerful political 
writers and journalists of the day. Writ- 
ing for the most part anonymously, he did 
not measure his words or phrases ; and to. 
this habit of party warfare, joined to an 
innate spirit of criticism and toa hatred 
of humbug and imposture, may be attribut- 
ed the severity with which he attacked 
and unravelled—even to the minutest 
details — everything that bore the appear- 
ance of fraud and undue pretension. It 
has been objected to him, that in his crit- 
icisms and reviews he has descended con- 
stantly to the merest trifles; but he him- 
self used to say that he was never dis- 
posed to regard any fact as a tride, not 
simply because “ xug@ in seria ducunt,” 
but because he had found by long experi- 
ence that the smallest and apparently the 
most indifferent trifles often indicated 
serious matters, and led to important re- 
sults. He was, however, himself aware 
that he was frequently betrayed into too 
great severity towards literary and polit- 
ical opponents. In an interesting letter 
written only three weeks before his death, 
he asks Mr. Murray to request a common 
friend to look over an essay which he 
feared he should not live to correct, with 
a view of “softening any too sharp ex- 
pression,” and then” adds, “ My style is 
naturally too sharp, and sharper than, per- 
haps, 1am conscious of; and therefore, 
in leaving this paper behind me, I am 
anxious that it should contain no offensive 
expressions ; and if there be any such, a 

few touches of Mr. ’s discreet pen 
would supply something equally forcible, 





* Take, for example, Sydney Smith’ s attack on Can- 
ning in the *“* Peter Plymley Letters.” 
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and not liable to the reproach of being 
harsh.” 

Though Mr. Croker wrote with a sharp 
pen, no ‘man had in reality a kinder heart. 
His aid was never asked by those who 
had the slightest claim upon him, without 
obtaining real and energetic assistance ; 
and when he once took up a cause, no 
champion was more persevering and un- 
tiring. Even with respect to his oppo- 
nents, his acrimony seems to have spent 
itself in print. It is a fact highly credit- 
able to him that, after reading his private 
diary and hundreds of his private letters, we 
have not in a single instance found any ill- 
natured remarks, even upon his oppo- 
nents, still less any reflections upon their 
private character. We cannot, therefore, 
gratify the curiosity of our readers, even 
if we had the wish to do so, by producing 
any acrimonious attacks upon Lord Ma- 
caulay, similar to those with which Mr. 
Trevelyan has favored us upon Mr. Cro- 
ker. 

Returning to the narrative of Mr. Cro- 
ker’s life, we find him, in 1830, released 
from office by the accession of the Whigs 
to power, and taking a prominent part in 
the debates on the Reform Bill in the 
House of Commons. It was in them that 
he first came into collision with Macaulay. 
Mr. Trevelyan, adopting Macaulay’s self- 
estimate, has altogether mistaken and 
misrepresented the feud between Macau- 
lay and Croker, and especially the relative 
position of the two antagonists during 
these debates. It has often been said 
that in English political life it is only in 
opposition that a man shows his real 
power; and Mr. Croker, who had hitherto 
been kept to a certain extent in the back- 
ground as an official without a seat in the 
cabinet, surprised even his own friends 
and party by the ability he displayed. 
There were occasions when he took the 
lead even of Peel, especially in several 
encounters with Macaulay, in which he 
confessedly had the best of it. In a pas- 
sage in his diary Mr. Croker writes: “ I 
got to the House of Commons about eight. 
T did not feel inclined to speak, as I had 
not heard the early part of the debate and 
was not very well; nor had I, indeed, an 
opening except after Macaulay ; but as I 
had happened to reply to him on five differ- 
ent occasions, I thought it would look too 
like Pitting myself against him.” 

But whether he wished to avoid this or 
not, public opinion “ pitted ” them against 
each other. There is no doubt that Ma- 
caulay’s speeches made a considerable 





impression, nor have we any desire to de- 
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preciate his.success. But Mr. Trevelyan 
goes too far when he says that Macaulay 
was placed at once in the first rank of 
“ Parliamentary orators.” Mr. Sheil, who 
was a great admirer of Macaulay, speak- 
ing of him in extravagant terms as the 
“most extraordinary person in either 
House,” gives a more correct estimate of 
his oratorical powers: “ Unfortunately, 
with all his talent and spirit and force, 
there is nothing of the debater in his 
speeches, nothing betokening readiness ; 
but he has the power of coming forward 
on great occasions with a speech that 
commands the House, and this would 
make him an invaluable accession to any 
ministry.” * In the very point in which 
Macaulay failed, Croker was pre-eminent. 
As a debater few were his equals in the 
House, and none his superior, except per- 
haps Mr. Stanley, the late Lord Derby. 
Mr. Croker was able to reply on the in- 
stant to his most formidable opponents, 
and to turn against them what appeared 
their most telling arguments. Of this we 
have an example in his reply to Macaulay 
in their memorable encounter on Septem- 
ber 22nd, 1831, on, the question that “ the 
Bill do pass.” Macaulay had warned the 
House of Lords to beware of resisting the 
popular will, by drawing a vivid picture of 
the downfall of the French aristocracy in 
consequence of their following a similar 
line of conduct. 


Have they never [asked Macaulay] walked 
by those stately mansions, now sinking into 
decay, and portioned out into lodging-rooms, 
which line the silent streets of the Faubourg 
St. Germain? [lave they never heard that 
from those magnificent hotels, from those an- 
cient castles, an aristocracy as splendid, as 
brave, as proud, as accomplished as ever Eu- 
rope saw, was driven forth to exile and beg- 
gary to implore the charity of hostile govern- 
ments and hostile creeds, to cut wood in the 
back settlements of America, or to teach 
French in the schoolrooms of London? And 
why were those haughty nobles destroyed with 
that utter destruction? Why were they scat- 
tered over the face of the earth, their titles 
abolished, their escutcheons defaced, their 
parks wasted, their palaces dismantled, their 
heritage given to strangers? Because they 
had no sympathy with the people. 


He was immediately answered by Cro- 
ker, without previous preparation, and 
with a readiness and power which carried 
the House with him. 


The learned gentleman seemed, sometimes, 
to forget that he was addressing the House of 


* Memoir of Viscount Althorp, p. 328. 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XVII. 846 





Commons ; or, aware that a voice so eloquent 
was not to be confined within these walls, he 
took the opportunity of the debate hee of 
addressing himself also to another branch of 


the legislature, in, as he no doubt thought, the’ 


words of wisdom taught by experience. Not 
satisfied with those vague generalities which 
he handled with that brilliant declamation 
which tickles the ear and amuses the imagina- 
tion, without satisfying the reason, he un- 
luckily, I think, for the force of his appeal, 
thought proper to descend to argumentative 
illustration and historical precedents. But 
whence has he drawn his experience? Sir, he 
drew his weapon from the very armory to 
which, if I had been aware of his attack, I 
should myself have resorted for the means of 
repelling it. 

He reverted to the early lessons of the 
French Revolution, and the echoes of the 
deserted palaces of the Faubourg St. Germain 
were reverberated in the learned gentleman’s 
eloquence, as ominous admonitions to the peer- 
age of England. He sees that that frightful 
period — the dawn of that long and disastrous 
day of crime and calamity — bears some re- 
semblance to our present circumstances, and 
he thinks justly: but different, widely differ- 
ent, is the inference which my mind draws 
from this awful comparison. . . . I am, I own, 
exceedingly surprised, not that the learned 
gentleman should have thought the illustra- 
tion both just and striking, but that he should 
not have felt that the facts of the case would 
lead any reasonable and impartial mind to 
conclusions absolutely the reverse of those 
which he has deduced from them. He warns 
the peers of England to beware of resisting 
the popular will, and he draws from the fate 
of the French nobility at the Revolution, the 
example of the fact and the folly of a similar 
resistance. Good God! sir, where has the 
learned gentleman lived, what works must he 
have read, with what authorities must he have 
communed, when he attributes the downfall of 
the French nobility to an injudicious and ob- 
stinate resistance to popular opinion? The 
direct reverse is the notorious fact — so noto- 
rious, that it is one of the commonplaces of 
modern history. 


After giving an account of the meeting 
of the States-General, and of the proposal 
of the (fiers ¢tat, that the separate 
chambers should be abolished, and that 
all the estates should meet in one House, 
Croker proceeded to say : — 


In fact, the proposition of the “ers &at was 
a reform bill, calculated to increase the demo- 
cratic and lower the aristocratical influence ; 
and seeing that the nobles were reluctant to 
commit so suicidal an act, they determined to 
force them to the fatal step by every species 
of fraud and violence, deceit and intimidation ; 
and much the same kind of arguments were 
then addressed by pretended friends and open 
enemies to the French chamber of the nobil- 
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ity, which is now directed against our House 
of Lords. But did the nobles, on that vital 
occasion, show that blind and inflexible ob- 
stinacy which the learned gentleman has at- 
tributed tothem? Did they even display the 
decent dignity of a deliberative council? Did 
they indeed exhibit a cold and contemptuous 
apathy to the feelings of the people, or did 
they not rather evince a morbid and dishon- 
orable sensibility to every turn of the popular 
passion? Was it, sir, in fact, their high and 
haughty resistance, or was it, alas! their de- 
plorable pusillanimity that overthrew their 
unhappy country? No inconsiderable portion 
of the nobility joined the “ers at at once, 
and with headlong and heedless alacrity ; the 
rest delayed for a short interval —a few days 
only of doubt and dismay; and after that 
short pause, those whom the Jearned gentle- 
man called proud and obstinate bigots to 
privilege and power, abandoned their most 
undoubted privilege and most effective powers 
and were seen to march in melancholy proces- 
sion to the funeral of the Constitution, with a 
fallacious appearance of freedom, but bound 
in reality by the invisible shackles of intimida- 
tion, goaded by the invectives of a treasonable 
and rancorous press, and insulted, menaced, 
and all but driven by the bloody hands of an 
infuriated populace. 

But was this all? did the sacrifice end here? 
When the fers état had achieved their first 
triumph, and when, at last, the three estates 
were collected in the National Assembly, was 
the nobility deaf to the calls of the people, or 
did they cling with indecent tenacity to even 
their most innocent privileges? ‘The learned 
gentleman has appealed to the decayed ceil- 
ings and tarnished walls of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, where ancient ancestry had depicted 
its insignia, but which now exhibit the faded 
and tattered remnants of fallen greatness. 
Does the learned gentlemen not know that it 
was the rash hands of the nobility itself which 
struck the first blow against these @ristocrat- 
ical decorations ? 

The learned gentleman attributes to the 
obstinacy and bigotry of the French clergy the 
ruin of the Church ; but who in truth gate, in 
those early days of confiscation and usurpa- 
tion, the first flagrant example of the plunder 
of the property, and the invasion of the power 
of the Church?—A cardinal archbishop! 
Who first proposed the abolition of tithes? 
—A noble and a prelate! and on princi- 
ples, too, let me observe ex fassant, so extrav- 


agantly popular, that even the patriot Abbé | 


Grégoire, of Jacobin notoriety, could not 
countenance them. And in that celebrated 
night, waich has been called the sight of sac- 
rifices, but which is better known by the more 
appropriate title of the wight of insanity, when 
the whole frame and order of civilized society 
was overthrown in the delirium of popular 
compliance, who led the way in the giddy 
orgies of destruction? — Alas! the nobility ! 
Who was it that, in that portentous night, 
offered, as he said, on the altar of his coun- 
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try, the sacrifice of the privileges of the nobil- 
ity? —A Montmorency! Who proposed the 
abolition of all feudal and seignorial rights ?— 
A Noailles! And what followed ?— We turn 
over a page or two of this eventful history, 
and we find the Montmorencies in exile, and 
the Noailles on the scaffold ! 


Mr. Greville, who is generally hostile to 
Mr. Croker, makes the following entry 
under the date of September 22: “ The 
night before last Croker and Macaulay 
made two fine speeches on reform; the 
former spoke for two hours and a half, and 
in a way he had never done before. Ma- 
caulay was very brilliant.” The fact is, 
as we have been told by a person of the 
highest authority, who is now alive and 
was a member of the House at the time, 
that Croker’s speech produced an extraor- 
dinary impression, and was _ repeatedl 
and loudly cheered. After the part which 
both parties had taken in these debates, it 
is almost incredible that Macaulay should 
have described Croker as a person of 
“very slender faculties.” We can only 
repeat Macaulay’s own words on another 
occasion —“ How extravagantly unjust 
party spirit makes men!” 

It was in the very midst of these con- 
flicts, when the passions of all parties 
were inflamed to the highest degree, that 
Croker’s edition of Boswell made its ap- 
pearance ; and there is clear evidence from 
Macaulay’s own letters that it was because 
he writhed under the sting of Croker’s 
successful replies in their Parliamentary 
battles that he became the assailant in the 
field of literature. After one of their pas- 
sages of arms in the committee on the 
Reform Bill, Macaulay writes to his sister 
(July, 1831): “I ought to tell you that Peel 
was very civil and cheered me loudly ; and 
that impudent, leering Croker congratu- 
lated the House on the proof which I had 
given of my readiness. He was afraid, he 
said, that I had been silent so Jong on ac- 
count of the many allusions which had 
been made to Calne. Now that I had 
risen again he hoped that they should hear 
me often. See whether I do not dust that 
varlet’s jacket for him in the next nume- 
ber of the Blue and Yellow. 1 detest him 
more than cold boiled veal.” 

What will be thought of this avowal of 
the purpose to “take revenge” (as Mr. 
| Trevelvan says in another case of the 
; same kind) * for a political quarrel in the 
|character of a literary judge? Truly a 
| new reading of the motto, “ Fadex damna- 
| fur cum nocens absolyitur.” After half 





* Macaulay’s “ Life,’’ vol. ii., p. 262. 
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the article has been sent to Edinburgh, 
Macaulay again writes to his sister: “I 
have, though I say it who should not say 
jt, beaten Croker black and blue. Impu- 
dent as he is, I think he must be ashamed 
of the pickle in which I leave him.” The 
next number of the “Blue and Yellow” 
contained the well-known review of Cro- 
ker’s Boswell, one of the most acrimonious 
and unfair reviews ever written, in which 
all the restraints of literary courtesy are 
thrown aside, and such terms as égnorance, 
monstrous blunders, gross and scandalous 
inaccuracy, etc., etc., are freely scattered. 
As was long since said, in no hostile jour- 
nal: “ Everybody is aware that the article 
was originally levelled less against Mr. 
Croker the editor than Mr. Croker the 
politician, and the abuse which may have 
been relished in times of hot passion and 
party vindictiveness reads in our calmer 
days as so much bad taste and bad feel- 
ing.” 

“Macaulay returned to the charge in 
1843, in his review of Madame d’Arblay’s 
“Diary and Letters.” The offence of 
which he now arraigned Croker was based 
on what we should term an important 
literary discovery ; namely, that the novel 
“ Evelina,” which Johnson raved about 
and Reynolds sat up half the night to 
read, was not written (as.commonly be- 
lieved) by a girl of seventeen, but by a 
woman of six-and-twenty. It was a per- 
fectly legitimate inquiry, and it is ridicu- 
lous to speak of it as a “ ferocious insult.” 
In the essay referred to, Macaulay in- 
dulges in the following piece of ribald 
abuse, of which, we feel confident, Croker, 
in his angriest moods, would have been 
incapable : — 


There was no want of low minds and bad 
hearts in the generation which witnessed her 
first appearance. There was the envious 
Kenrick and the savage Wolcot, the asp 
George Stevens, and the polecat John Wil- 
liams. It did not, however, occur to them to 
search the parish register of Lynn, in order 
that they might be able to twit a lady with 
having concealed her age. That truly chiv- 
alrous exploit was reserved for a bad writer of 
our own time, whose spite she had provoked 
by not furnishing him with materials for a 
worthless edition of Boswell’s “ Life of John- 
son,” some sheets of which our readers have 
doubtless seen round parcels of better books, 


To the same effect Macaulay had pre- 
viously written, “ My article on Croker has 
smashed his book.” * But what are the 
facts? Notwithstanding the slashing criti- 


* Macaulay’s ** Life,’’ vol. i., p. 248. 
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cism in the “Blue and Yellow,” the book 
has steadily maintained its ground as by far 
the best edition of Seal Upwards of 
forty thousand copies have been sold ; and 
such is still the demand for it, that a new 
library edition is even now.in preparation. 
The impartial judgment of the public 
shown by so large a sale is the best an- 
swer to Macaulay’s criticisms. Many of 
these were answered at the time in Blac&- 
wood’s Magazine, but into this part of the 
controversy our space forbids us to enter. 
We call attention to it only on account of 
a passage in one of Macaulay’s letters to 
Mr. Napier : — 


On the whole, I thought it best not to an- 
swer Croker. Almost all the little pamphlet 
which he published (or rather printed, for I 
believe it is not for sale) is made up of ex- 
tracts from Blackwood: and I thought that a 
contest with your grog-drinking, cock-fighting, 
cudgel-playing professor of moral philosophy 
would be too degrading. 


Considering who Professor Wilson was, 
and the high compliment he paid to Ma- 
caulay in the Edinburgh election in 1852, 
Mr. Trevelyan might well have suppressed 
this passage, as well as his own offensive 
remarks in an earlier part of his book.* 
The conduct of Professor Wilson on that 
occasion reflects. such honor upon him, 
that it deserves a record in these pages. 
He was at the time lying seriously ill at 
his brother’s house in the country ; but he 
rose from his sick bed, proceeded to Ed- 
inburgh, and leaning upon his friends, 
Professor Aytoun and Mr. John Black- 
wood, made his way with great difficulty to 
the poll, where he recorded his vote for 
Macaulay. It was a generous tribute to 
the genius of a political opponent, and a 
protest against Scotch bigotry, and de- 
manded from Mr. Trevelyan ample and 
grateful acknowledgment. But the only 
notice which Lord Macaulay’s biographer 
thinks such noble conduct deserves is the 
following sneering remark: “ Professor 
Wilson, the most distinguished survivor 
from. the old school of Scotch Toryism, 
. . . performed the last act of his dustling 
and jovial existence by going to the poll 
for Macaulay”! 

In tracing the history of this literary 
quarrel, we next come to Croker’s review 
of Macaulay’s “ History of England” in 
the Quarterly, in 1848. We have already 
quoted Macaulay’s remarks in his diary 
upon this review (p. 196); and after reading 
the article again, our surprise is greater 


* Ibid., vol. i., pp. 137, 138. 
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than ever that Macaulay should have 
written as he did. It is a decisive proof 
of his incapacity to form a just estimate 
of things or persons when his self-love 
was wounded or his prejudices were ex- 
cited. He says: “ He (Croker) should have 
been large in acknowledgment.” Was he 
not? The article begins thus: — 


The reading world will not need our testi- 
mony, though we willingly give it, that Mr. 
Macaulay possesses great talents and extraor- 
dinary acquirements. He unites powers and 
has achieved successes, not only various, but 
difterent in their character, and seldom indeed 
conjoined in one individual. He was while 
in Parliament, though not quite an orator, and 
still less a debater, the most brilliant rhetori- 
cian of the House. 


Is it well possible to go further in the 
way of acknowledgment? “ He should 
have looked out for real blemishes.” He 
did look out for them, and exposed them 
by the dozen; and the article was not re- 
ceived with contempt, not even by Macau- 
lay and his friends. Though the style is 
sharp, and the criticisms are severe, there 
is an absence of all personal allusion, ex- 
cept in one passage which is so honorable 
to Croker after the provocation he had 
received, and contains such a graceful 
allusion to Macaulay’s career that it might 
have mitigated a less fierce resentment. 
In answering Macaulay’s charge against 
Marlborough, Croker says : — 


Could not Mr. Macaulay’s charitable im- 
agination figure to itself a young man scant in 
fortune’s goods, yet rich in inborn merit, con- 
scious and prescient of coming greatness — 
could he not feel how unspeakable a blessing 
to such a one must have been pecuniary inde- 
pendence, as the best safeguard to political 
honesty and freedom —the surest escape from 
the degrading patronage of titled and official 
mediocrities? Inthe times of young Churchill 
no golden India opened her bountiful bosom 
to which an aspirant to station and fame might 
retire for a while. to secure by honorable thrift 
an honorable independence, and thereby the 
power and liberty of action to realize the pros- 
pects of an honest ambition.* 


The only excuse to be made for Lord 
Macaulay is that he gave vent to his anger 
in a private journal, which, as we have 
seen, was probably never meant to meet 
the public eye. But what shall we say 
of his biographer —a politician and a 
man of the world — who, after the lapse 
not of eighteen years but of eight-and- 
twenty, having no private wrongs of his 
own to avenge, indulges in an acrimonious 


* Quarterly Review, vol. \xxxiv., p. 610. 
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diatribe against Mr. Croker’s article, call- 
ing it “that farrago of angry trash,” and 
pronouncing upon it this sweeping con- 
demnation :— 


The sole effect which the article produced 
upon the public was to set it reading Macau- 
lay’s review of Croker’s “ Boswell,” in order 
to learn what the injury might be which, after 
the lapse of eighteen years, had sting enough 
left to provoke a veteran writer, politician, 
and man of the world into such utter oblivion 
of common sense, common fairness, and com- 
mon courtesy. 


We do not consider ourselves called 
upon to defend Mr. Croker’s article, or, 
indeed, any other article which appeared 
in our pages more than a quarter of acen- 
tury ago; but this we will say with a per- 
fect certainty of its truth. If the effect 
produced by Mr. Trevelyan’s book is to 
set the public reading the two reviews, un- 
biassed by party prejudice or personal pre- 
dilection, we have not ‘the slightest doubt 
what their verdict will be. They will 
come to the conclusion that Mr. Croker’s 
language is fairness and courtesy itself 
compared with Lord Macaulay’s, and 
what Mr. Trevelyan says against Mr. Cro- 
ker is far more applicable to Lord Macau- 
lay himself. Mr. Trevelyan, like other 
admirers of his uncle, seems to regard it 
as a kind of profanation to point out any 
of Lord Macaulay’s defects, however .am- 
ple may be the acknowledgment of his 
many brilliant qualities. He seems to 
think that Lord Macaulay may indulge in 
what abuse he pleases without being ex- 
posed to criticism in return; that what is 
right in him is wrong in others; and that 
with what measure he metes, it shall ot 
be measured to him again. We have had, 
as we said before, enough, indeed too 
much, of this. Inthe republic of letters 
there is no dictator. Lord Macaulay is 
neither infallible nor immaculate. He was 
the bitterest of critics, the most uncom- 
promising of controversialists. If the 
same language is applied to him which is 
applied to his critics, he seldom “lost an 
opportunity of launching shafts against 
the literary reputation” of others; and it 
is no more than bare justice to the many 
victims of his vituperative rhetoric to re- 
peat that his weight as an authority is in 
an inverse ratio to his briiliancy. 

It is not pleasant to have been com- 
pelled to dwell upon this ancient feud, but 
the quarrel is none of our seeking. 


Si rixa est ubi tu pugnas, ego vapulo tantum. 


We cannot stand tamely by and allow 
the public to suppose that Mr. Croker was 
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only or indeed chiefly to blame. As Lord 
Macaulay was the original aggressor, so 
the revival of the feud is entirely owing to 
his biographer. Persons who may be dis- 
posed to censure those engaged in sucha 
dispute should call to mind a well-known 
passage in Sydney Smith:* “Those 
who mean to be just should ask, Who be- 
gins? The real disgrace of the squabble 
is in the attack, not in the defence.” 

We return from this digression to the 
narrative of Mr. Croker’s life. We left 
him in 1831 engaged in the thickest of the 
conflict on the Reform Bill; but if we 
were to trace his career during this and 
the following year, we should have to write 
the political history of the time. The 
leading part which he took in the councils 
of the Tory chiefs and in the debates in 
the House of Commons is testified by all 
the memoirs and histories of the period. 
Take, for example, the hostile evidence of 
the late Sir Denis Le Marchant in his re- 
cently published “Memoir of Lord AlI- 
thorp:” he thus describes Mr. Croker’s 
share in the debates on the disfranchise- 
ment clauses of the bill: — 


All the ingenuity and malignity of Mr. Cro- 
ker were employed to mystify the calculations 
on which the schedules rested, or to show that 
other boroughs under the influence of the 
Whig patrons had been unduly passed over. 
He referred openly to Lord Lansdowne, ob- 
serving, that “ Calne was the keystone of the 
arch,” and this became a favorite saying among 
his party.t (‘Memoir of Viscount Althorp,” 
PP. 335 336.) 

The incurable Whig tendency to exalt 
Macaulay, and depreciate Croker at his 
expense, was never more clearly shown 
than in Sir Denis Le Marchant’s account 
of the two days’ debate on the second 
reading of the third Reform Bill (Decem- 
ber 16 and 17, 1831). 


On the first night was the brilliant speech 
of Mr. Macaulay, up to that time certainly his 
greatest. .. . The attempt at a reply by Mr. 
Croker, in a speech of two hours and a half, 
utterly failed, and only added disgrace to de- 
feat, for on the following night Mr. Stanley 
convicted him of gross misrepresentation of 
facts, in the version he gave of the differences 
between Charles the First and the Parliament. 
(Ibid., pp. 382, 383.) 

It is extraordinary, the writer goes on 


to say, that a speech so eminently success- 
ful as Stanley’s should have been over- 


* Sydney Smith's Works, p. 608. One-vol. edit. 

t Our readers will recollect that Macaulay then sat 
for Calne, and that this speech was made in July, just 
before Macaulay commenced his article on Croker’s 
Boswell. See ante, p. 210. 
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looked in the history of the bill. This 
will not appear extraordinary to any one 
who takes the trouble to refer to “ Han- 
sard.” The alleged conviction is confined 
to a single point. Croker had quoted 
Hume, and Stanley declared Hume to be 
wrong on the strength of some informa- 
tion supplied by Hobhouse (Lord Brough- 
ton); the collective “historical recollec- 
tions ” of the party being (as we are told 
in a note) unequal to the exposure of Mr. 
Croker’s “ gross misrepresentations “till 
they had slept upon it. The moment 
Stanley sat down, Peel rose to answer 
him, and the third paragraph of his speech 
begins thus : — 


One word with respect to what had fallen 
last night from the honorable member for 
Calne ; if, indeed, it was not something worse 
than superfluous to offer any additional ob- 
servations after the unanswerable and match- 
less speech pf his right honorable friend (Mr. 
Croker) beside him. 


Is it credible that Sir Robert Peel 
would have spoken thus of a speech which 
had just been hopelessly smashed, to the 
disgrace of the speaker and the confusion 
of his friends ? 

Lord Macaulay appears to have esti- 
mated at a te ote § low rate the 
intellectual powers which the “ Rupert 
of debate” so conspicuously displayed on 
this and many similar occasions. Balan- 
cing between politics and literature, De- 
cember 30, 1835, he writes : — 


I comprehend perfectly how a man who can 
debate, but who would make a very indifferent 
figure as a contributor to an annual or a mag- 
azine —such a man as Stanley, for example — 
should take the only line by which he can at- 
tain distinction. 


In point of fact, Lord Derby did attain 
high literary distinction ; but, judging @ 
priori, we should have said that his dash, 
fire, flow, and fertility of language eminent- 
ly qualified him to shine as a popular 
writer or controversialist. 

At the beginning of the following year 
Mr. Croker again takes the lead in the 
debates : — 


There was no sign at first [writes Sir Denis 
Le Marchant] of a less hostile policy in the 
Opposition leaders; for although Mr. Croker 
rather ostentatiously declared that he had 
given both public and private assurances to 
the ministers of his having taken great pains 
to prevent the necessity of delay, he now, in 
conjunction with Sir Charles Wetherell and 
Sir Robert Peel, opposed the speaker’s leav- 
ing the chair, on the ground of further in- 
formation respecting. the alteration made in 
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the schedules being indispensable. . . . The 
triumvirate continued to press their objection. 
(“Memoir of Viscount Althorp,” p. 387.) 


To these hostile witnesses we may add 
the less-prejudiced evidence of Sir Henry 
Hardinge, who, in a conversation with Sir 
Denis Le Marchant respecting Lord Al- 
thorp, says: — 


It was Althorp carried the bill. His fine 
temper did it. Once, in answer to a most able 
and argumentative speech of Croker, he rose 
and merely observed, “that he had made some 
calculations which he considered as entirely 
conclusive in refutation of the right honorable 
gentleman’s arguments, but unfortunately he 
had mislaid them, so that he could only say 
that, if the House would be guided by his ad- 
vice, they would reject the amendment,” which 
they did accordingly. There was no standing 
against such influence as this. (Ibid., p. 400.) 


It would be easy to multiply similar tes- 
timonies, but these must suffice. So high 
was the position of Mr. Croker at this 
time that, when the attempt was made to 
change the government in May, 1832, the 
Duke of Wellington urged him to accept a 
seatin the cabinet. Mr. Croker kept a full 
account of all that took place during this 
crisis; and as he was in daily intercourse 
with the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert 
Peel, and the other Tory chiefs, his jour- 
nal gives most interesting information of 
the views and plans of the leading actors. 
We trust it will be given to the public; 
but meantime we find room for one or two 
extracts, relating more immediately to Mr. 
Croker himself. 


Saturday, 12th May.—I1 came early into 
town, and called on the duke... He said, 
“ Well, we are in a fine scrape, and I really do 
not see how we are to get out of it.” ... He 
then told me that if no one else would, he 
would himself undertake the government. He 
said he had passed his whole life in troubles, 
and was now in troubles again; but that it 
was his duty to stand by the king, and he 
would do so: for “what,” he added, “could I 
say to those gentlemen who met here yester- 
day, and who consented, at my suggestion, to 
forego all their private feelings and interests 
for the great object of preventing a revolu- 
tion, but that I would not myself hesitate to 
undergo all the odium and all the danger 
which might attend our attempt?” How- 
ever, when [ told him that I had written to 
urge Peel, and was about to go to him to en- 
treat him verbally to undertake the govern- 
ment, his Grace encouraged me to do so, and 
authorized me to say to Peel that he was 
ready to serve with him, or wader him, or any 
way that he should think best for the common 
cause. He then said, “I am_ particularly 
pleased with the advice you give Peel, because 
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it leads me to hope that you mean to act on 
the same principle yourself, and help me in 
this great emergency.” He spoke doubtingly, 
as if he knew that I had expressed a contrary 
intention, as I had, indeed, ever since he left 
office in 1830. I replied by begging his Grace 
to recollect that I had apprised him verbally, 
and in writing, soon after we left office, of my 
firm resolution never again to enter into it, 
happen what might; that that resolution I 
had maintained all along, and by that I must 
now abide. But I said that, exclusive of that, 
there were reasons which must have obliged 
me to decline taking office under present cir- 
cumstances. I had neither birth, nor station, 
nor fortune, nothing but my personal charac- 
ter to hold by ; and I would have him to judge 
what would be thought of me if, after the part 
I had taken, I should be found supporting 
Schedule A, and accepting a high office and 
salary as the price of that support. I should 
lose myself, and do the cause more harm than 
good. 

Wednesday, 16th May.— I went afterwards, 
very late, to Lady Salisbury’s. I found some 
of the Tory ladies, and even a few of the gen- 
tlemen, very angry with me for not having 
been ready to take office. These good people 
never consider, first, my position as to the 
Reform Bill, and, above all, as to Schedule A; 
secondly, that not having been in the old cab- 
inet, the old cabinet has no claim upon me; 
and thirdly, that it would be impossible for 
me, even if. I had wished for office ever so 
much (the contrary being the fact), to take 
such a step without the concurrence of those 
political friends (Lord Hertford in particular) 
with whom I had hitherto acted. What might 
not Lord Hertford say if, on his return to En- 
gland, he found the member for Aldborough 
advocating Schedule A ? It really would be a 
dishonorable breach of trust, besides being a 
base surrender of my own opinions. 


On the passing of the Reform Bill, Mr. 
Croker determined to retire from public 
life altogether. It was not the difficulty 
of finding a seat that kept him out of Par- 
liament, for Trinity College, Dublin, was 
pledged to return him, and three or four 
other constituencies were eager to have 
him as their representative ; but he held 
that the Reform Bill was a revolutionary 
measure, carried by the House of Commons 
against the will of the lords and the king, 
and he therefore refused to take any further 
share in the government of the country. 
His views and his feelings at this time will 
be seen by the following letter which he 
wrote to Sir Robert Peel: — 

Sudley Lodge, Bognor, 15th August, 1832. 
MY DEAR PEEL, — 

You are aware of my reluctance to come 
into the new Parliament. You may be aware, 
too, that according to all present appearances, 
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I should, if I suffered myself to be put in nom- 
ination, be unanimously elected by Dublin 
University. . . . I have told my friends that 
for many reasons (which I need not trouble 
you with) I cannot consent to sit in the Re- 
form Parliament. I have also communicated 
this resolution to the Duke of Wellington for 
the same reason that I now convey it to you, 
as my late political leader and as my old and 
dear private friend. So that chapter is closed, 
never I hope to be reopened. I well know 
the sacrifice I make —not of the vanity of 
being re-elected for that place — in other times 
that would have been something ; but of that 
private society and intimate intercourse which 
in our habits cannot exist without political 
connection, or at least without living in the 
same political atmosphere. I shall lose the 
society of those with whom I have lived the 
intelligent half of my life, and I shall have, not 
the pleasure, as Lucretius calls it, but the pain 
of seeing them tost on a tempestuous sea, 
while I stand— perhaps not out of danger, 
though out of sight—on the shore. But, 
under all circumstances, believe that I shall be, 
My dear Peel, 
Your most sincere and affectionate friend, 
J. W. CROKER. 


To the resolution thus formed he stead- 
ily adhered, though he was a second time 
tempted by the offer of a high place in 
the government, when the Conservatives 
came into power at the end of 1834. Sir 
Robert Peel, as is well known, was hastily 
summoned from Rome to form an admin- 
istration, and almost his very first act 
upon his arrival in London was to send 
the following letter to Mr. Croker : — 


Whitehall, December 9, 1834. 
My DEAR CROKER, — 

Though I have only been one night in bed 
since I left Lyons, and have found anything 
but repose since my arrival here this morning, 
I must write you one line, to certify to you for 
myself, that I am here. Lady Peel and Julia 
travelled with me as far as Dover ; travelling 
by night over precipices and snow eight nights 
out of twelve. I shall be very glad to see you. 
It will be a relief to me from the harassing 
cares that await me. 

Ever affectionately yours, 
ROBERT PEEL. 


We give this letter only to show the inti- 
mate footing on which Peel and Croker 
stood: the corespondence between them 
at that time is of too private and confiden- 
tial a nature to be made public, at least in 
the present generation. Perhaps even 
Mr. Trevelyan will admit that to have 
been twice offered a seat in the cabinet, 
first by the Duke of Wellington, and a 
second time by Sir Robert Peel, was no 
mean distinction for a man of “ very slen- 
der faculties.” 





Our space is nearly exhausted, and we 
cannot therefore follow Mr. Croker into 
retirement. He resided chiefly at West 
Molesey, in Surrey, and at a marine villa 
which he had at Alverstoke, near Gosport. 
He continued to take a keen interest in 
politics; and he was in constant corre- 
spondence with Sir Robert Peel on public 
affairs ; but his time was mostly occupied 
in literary pursuits. He continued to 
write for this review even more frequently 
than before, and he was much engaged in’ 
collecting materials for a long-meditated 
editions of Pope’s works. In 1842 he lost 
his old friend the Marquis of Hertford, 
who left him one of his executors. The 
legal proceedings resulting from this trust 
are apparently those to which Lord Ma- 
caulay alludes in a letter referred to by 
Mr. Trevelyan. | 


In a singularly powerful letter, written as 
late as 1843, he (Macaulay) recites in detail 
certain unsavory portions of that gentleman’s 
private life which were not only part of the 
stock gossip of every bow-window in St. 
James’s Street, but which had been brought 
into the light of day in the course either 
of Parliamentary or judicial investigations. 
After illustrating these transactions with evi- 
dence which proved that he did not take up 
an antipathy on hearsay, Macaulay comments 
on them in such terms as clearly indicate that 
his animosity to Croker arose from incom- 
patibility of moral sentiments, and not of 
political opinions. (Vol. i., p. 124.) 


This is perhaps the most offensive of 
the many offensive passages in Mr. Tre- 
velyan’s book, and compels us to explain 
the private relations that subsisted be- 
tween Mr. Croker and the Marquis of 
Hertford; though we must at the same time 
protest against the necessity which Mr. 
Trevelyan has imposed upon us of bring- 
ing before the public the private affairs of.- 
a gentleman who has been dead nearly 
twenty years. Mr. Croker had from an 
early period of his life been the intimate 
friend of the Marquis of Hertford, who 
returned him to Parliament for the bor- 
ough of Aldborough, and was in his turn 
largely indebted to him. He superintend- 
ed the affairs of the marquis, and virtu- 
ally managed his large estates, just as two 
other members of Parliament who sat in 
the House along with him managed those 
of other noblemen; only with this differ- 
ence, that Mr. Croker would never receive 
any salary. In return for his services 
Lord Hertford in his lifetime offered Mr. 
Croker a large sum of money —as much, 
we believe, as 80,000/.— in order to save 
the legacy duty; but as Mr. Croker de- 
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clined receiving it, the marquis declared 
his intention of remembering him in his 
will, and left him in the codicils a legacy 
of 21,0007. It is believed that a further 
legacy, equal to the amount offered him 
in Lord Hertford’s lifetime, was left him 
in some other codicils which were sus- 
pected to have been made away with. 

At the trial of one of the persons who 
were accused of purloining some of Lord 
Hertford’s effects, it came out in evidence 
that Mr. Croker had been seen in Lord 
Hertford’s society, when he was accompa- 
nied by one of his female acquaintance. 
Mr. Croker’s long connection and friend- 
ship with Lord Hertford, and his having 
the chief management of the marquis’s 
affairs, involved a certain amount of inter- 
course ; but that he approved of his old 
friend’s irregularities, is inconsistent with 
all his antecedents. Indeed, it was his 
own decorous and domestic life that gave 
significance to the circumstance of his 
having once been seen in such society. It 
raised a laugh against him amongst his 
friends, but no one at the time dreamt of 
making it the foundation of a serious ac- 
cusation. Judging from the date of Ma- 
caulay’s letter, we suspect that he refers 
to some of the law proceedings to which 
we have alluded, when he speaks of “ judi- 
cial investigations.” In like manner we 
have already conjectured that the “ Parlia- 
mentary investigations” relate to the part 
Mr. Croker took in the Duke of York’s 
affair. We are, however, left to conjec- 
ture; for it is one of the disadvantages 
under which we labor in noticing and re- 
futing these accusations and calumnies, 
that Mr. Trevelyan deals in innuendoes, 
and brings forward no proofs in support 
of any distinct charges. Mr. Trevelyan 
has said either too much or too little. If 
Mr. Croker were alive, Mr. Trevelyan 
would have been guilty of a libel, and 
might have been compelled in a court of 
justice to substantiate such scandalous 
accusations against a gentleman’s private 
character. But“ actio personalis moritur 
cum persona,” and Mr. Croker’s friends 
cannot therefore vindicate his character by 
the strong arm of the law. 

It becomes, however, a serious question, 
one which has been forced upon us also 
by the publication and republication (with 
the worst of the refuted calumnies) of the 
“ Greville Memoirs,” how far society will 
tolerate libellous attacks upon the dead, 
which outrage the feelings and affections 
of surviving relatives and friends. Can 
anything justify such an attack upon Mr. 
Croker’s private character, especially while 
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Mr. Croker’s widow and his adopted 
daughter are still alive? The principles 
which ought to guide all biographers and 
editors of papers entrusted to their care, 
cannot be better stated than in the words 
of the late Lord Stanhope and Lord Card- 
wellin their preface to the “ Memoirs of 
Sir Robert Peel:” “According to the 
judgment of the present editors, there are 
many things in the Peel papers that ought - 
not to be published as yet, and many things 
as affecting other persons that ought 
not to be published at all. In whatever 
they may send forth to the world, it will 
be their earnest desire to do full justice to 
the dead, without any injury or offence to 
the feelings of those who still survive. 
Thus, as they hope, will they show them- 
selves ever mindful of Sir Robert Peel’s 
own and emphatic injunction, ‘so to exer- 
cise the discretion given to them that no 
honorable confidence shall be betrayed — 
no private feelings unnecessarily wounded 
—and no public interests injuriously 
affected.’ ” 

Before reproducing the scandalous gos- 
sip of “the bow-windows of St. James’s 
Street,” or the lampoons of the disreputa- 
table portion of the press, in order to 
prove the “unsavory” character of Mr 
Croker’s life, Mr. Trevelyan would have 
done well to remember that Lord Macau- 
lay himself had been exposed to similar 
calumnies. Referring to the events of 
1835, the biographer states : — 


Eighteen months elapsed, during which the 
Calcutta press found occasion to attack Ma- 
caulay with a breadth and ferocity of calumny 
such as few public men, in any age and coun- 
try, have ever endured, and none perhaps have 
ever forgiven. There were many mornings 
when it was impossible for him to allow the 
newspapers to lie about his sister’s drawing- 
room. (Vol. i., p. 391.) 


What would Lord Macaulay’s friends 
say if these newspapers were quoted to 
prove the “unsavory” character of Ais 
life ? 

After recapitulating the contents of the 
“singularly powerful” letter, which from 
his account must have been a singularly 
libellous one, Mr. Trevelyan sums it up 
by saying: “ Macaulay’s judgment has 
been confirmed by the public voice, which, 
rightly or wrongly, identifies Croker with 
the character of Rigby in Mr. Disraeli’s 
* Coningsby.’ ” 

Rightly or wrongly! So that, if the 
public voice has erred, the confirmation 
of Macaulay’s judgment is the same! 
Strange reasoning this. And who before 
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ever thought of adduting a satirical por- 
trait in a work of fiction in confirmation 
of grave charges of any kind? Would 
Mr: Trevelyan require us to accept the 
vacillations of Lothair between the rival 
faiths and beauties as proof positive of 
weakness and inconstancy in the amiable 
and estimable nobleman whon, rightly or 
wrongly, the public voice identifies with 
the hero of the book? Rigby, moreover, 
was not.drawn from the life. The leading 
features are obviously taken from Lady 
Morgan’s clever but spiteful and over- 
charged character of Counsellor Con in 
“O’Donnell;” and the extent of Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s personal knowledge of his subject 
may be inferred from his opening sen- 
tences :— 


Rigby was not a professional man: indeed 
his origin, education, early pursuits and studies, 
were equally obscure ; but he had contrived in 
good time to squeeze himself into Parliament, 
by means which no one could ever compre- 
hend, and then set up as a perfect man of 
business. ( Coningsby,” chap. ii.) 


It has been shown that all this is untrue 
of Mr. Croker. He was a professional 
man, and everything relating to him was 
well known. The caricature has been 
termed the brevet of celebrity; and (grant- 
ing the question of identity) for a public 
man to have occupied a prominent place 
in two such’ novels as “O’Donnell” and 
“Coningsby,” undoubted productions of 

enius, is certainly no deduction from his 


ame. 

In 1846 Mr. Croker lost another old 
friend, but alas! not this time by death. 
The repeal of the Corn Laws, which 
severed so many friendships, caused an 
estrangement, and finally a complete rup- 
ture, between Mr. Croker and Sir Robert 
Peel. Into the details of this painful 
event we forbear to enter, and will content 
ourselves by giving an extract from a letter 
which Mr. Croker wrote to M. Guizot in 
the last year of his life: — 


Peel I knew longer and better, and till the 
last few years loved more than any other man 
alive. I was as long and as confidentially 
connected with the Duke of Wellington, but 
he was already a great man before I knew 
him, and his position and employment ren- 
dered our intercourse not so frequent and less 
familiar ; but with Peel I lived. as a brother 
from his first entering into life, and either saw 
him or corresponded with him every week of 
our lives, in a community of political and an 
identity of personal feelings. 


His friendship with the Duke of Wel- 
lington continued unimpaired till the end 
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of that great man’s life. Only a few days 
before his death * the duke repaired from 
Walmer Castle to pay a visit to Mr. Cro- 
ker, then staying at Folkestone; and we 
have found among Mr. Croker’s papers a 
full account of this visit and of the con- 
versation that took place. It is particu- 
larly interesting, as probably the last rec- 
ord ever made of the duke’s sayings, and 
we regret that we can only find room for a 
few extracts, which, however, bring him 
vividly before us : — 


Folkestone, 4th September, 1852.— The Duke 
of Wellington had never expected to see me 
again, «nd I, a few months since, had never 
expected to see him ; but as soon as he heard 
I had come here, he immediately came over to 
see me; but not having written to apprise me, 
I had unluckily the same day gone over to see 
him. But I waited at Dover for his return; 
when he promised to come again to Folke- 
stone on Saturday (this was Thursday, the 
2nd), which he did, and has stayed three hours 
with us, chatting in the most agreeable man- 
ner on all manner of subjects, with a vivacity 
and memory worth noting of a man in his 
eighty-fourth year. Weare both deaf, I worse 
than usual to-day, and he, though he walks 
very well in fact, seems to totter; but this he 
has done for some years; both our minds, 
however (D. G.), seem as clear as ever. He 
talked of the length of our acquaintance, 
which began in 1806, and reminded me of his 
having in 1808, when he first went to Portugal, 
left the Parliamentary business of the Irish 
office in my hands, which led me into political 
life. He remembered much better than I did 
the names of some of the bills that I had to 
manage, even down to some local Dublin bills, 

In coming to see me (as he had done the day 
but one before, 2nd September), he had chosen 
to walk from the station to our house, and 
without even a guide ; he said he had found it 
a rough walk, and the ground intersected in a 
way he had not expected; so I said to him, 


“It seems you forgot to guess what was at the . 


other side of the hill.” This was in allusion toa 
circumstance which had occurred between him 
and me some thirty years before. When trav- 
elling on the north road, we amused ourselves 
by guessing what sort of a country we should 
find at the other side of the hills we drove up ; 
and when I expressed surprise at some extraor- 
dinary good guesses he had made, he said, 
“Why, I have spent all my life in trying /0 
guess what was at the other side of the hill.” 1 
had reminded him of this just as we were 
driving across the ravine that had impeded 
him, and he turned round to Mrs. Croker to 
explain it to her, adding, “ All the business of 
war, and indeed all the business of life, is to 
endeavor to find out what you don’t know by 


* The Duke of Wellington died at Walmer on Sep- 
tember 14, 1852. 
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what you do — that’s what I called ‘ guessing 
what was at the other side of the hill.’ ” 

Lady Barrow’s five little girls were with us, 
and he won their hearts by writing his name 
in their albums; in the signature of one, the 
best written of the five, he wrote his name 
with a single 4. His good humor and kind- 
ness to the children, and indeed to everybody, 
was very pleasing. To me (evidently on ac- 
count of my precarious health) he was partic- 
ularly affectionate. On going away he prom- 
ised to see me again next week; but as he 
could not then fix the day, he would write and 
let me know. Going down out of the house 
there were two sets of steps, which he went 
down very leisurely, with Mrs. Croker on his 
arm, and counted them ove, two, three, and one, 
two, three, four, and then looked back and re- 
peated the numbers as if for my use, for he 
thought me feebler than, thank God, I really 
am. How characteristic this trifle is, both of 
his precision and his kind attention to others ! 


Mr. Croker survived his illustrious 
friend nearly five years. He died on the 
roth of August, 1857, and was buried by 
the side of his Jong-lost and never-forgot- 
ten son. 


In vindicating the memory of Mr. Cro- 
ker from the studied aspersions that have 
been cast upon him by both Lord Macau- 
lay and his biographer, we shall doubtless 
be accused again of “launching shafts 
against the literary character of Lord Ma- 
caulay.” But some things we have not 
done, and never will do. We will not 
launch shafts against the Arévate charac- 
ter of any political or literary opponent. 
We will not brand an antagonist as “a 
bad, a very bad, man: ascandal_.to politics 
and letters.” We will not threaten “to 
dust that varlet’s jacket for him,” nor will 
we exult in “ beating him black and blue.” 
We will not “recite in detail any unsavory 
portions of a gentleman’s private life, 
which are part of the stock gossip of ev- 
ery bow-window of St. James’s Street.” 
We will not plead “incompatibility of 
moral sentiments” as an excuse for in- 
dulging in political and literary animosity. 
Mr. Croker was as honorable a man as 
Lord Macaulay himself, and was equally 
loved and lamented by his relatives and 
friends. He was the intimate friend not 
only of the great men we have mentioned, 
but also of Lord Stowell, Lord Ashburton, 
Bishop Wilberforce, Sir William Follett, 
and of many others equally distinguished 
in politics and letters. If inferior to Ma- 
caulay in brilliancy, he was, as a debater 
in Parliament and the administrator of a 
public office, decidedly his superior. It is 
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not to be endured that malevolence should 
run into dogmatism, and that the authority 
of Lord Macaulay should be evoked in 
order to support false and railing accusa- 
tions against the private life of a writer 
who for fifty years rendered important 
service to letters and literary men— of a 
public servant who for more than twenty 
years discharged the duties of a high and 
responsible office with honor to himself 
and advantage to the nation—and of a 
politician who was twice offered a seat in 
the cabinet, and who played a distinguished 
part in the House of Commons during one 
of the most momentous periods of our 
history. 





From Good Words. 
WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. 


BY SARAH TYTLER, 
AUTHOR OF “‘ LADY BELL,’’ ETC. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
A SECOND MARRIAGE DAY. 


AT that instant Archie Douglas opened 
his eyes, looked up and recognized his 
wife. “ Pleasance! Good heavens, am I 
dreaming ?” he cried, starting to his feet, 
with the blood rushing to his head. 

Pleasance’s own face changed with the 
swiftness of lightning, from pallor to a 
scarlet flush. “No,” she said looking 
down, “I am come, Archie, to see what 
you would have me to do.” 

“What I would have you to do?” still 
in wild confusion, and with the blood 
coursing hotly through his veins. “Do 
you mean that a sense of duty has brought 
you here?” 

“Yes,” she said, “as soon as I saw my 
duty.” 

He struggled for composure. “It is 
well that you see it at last,” he was able to 
reply, speaking coldly, and with a shade 
of scorn in his tone, “ for, however I might 
have sinned against you, it was not your 
part to deny your obligations.” 

“ | know it now,” she stammered. “I am 
here to fulfil what are left of my obliga- 
tions.” 

“ And I have said it is well for you as 
for me,” he answered with rising irritabil- 
ity; “but you cannot expect me to thank 
you for your late resolution.” 

“No,” she said, faintly, “I do not de- 
serve—I do not wish thanks.” She 
spoke in the humility of her conviction of 
wrong-doing, with her heart sinking and 
ready to break at every word. 
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He placed a chair for her; and then he 
stcod and looked at her, not directly — he 
had not looked her in the face after his 
first amazed gaze of recognition -— but 
with a furtive glance, as if he did not 
know what to do either with her or with 
himself. He put hishand tothe bell. “I 
must have Ramsay the housekeeper sum- 
moned, and tell her the mistress of the 
house has come,” he said with feverish 
haste. 

“Not yet,” she said  imploringly, 
scarcely knowing what she said. 

* But there is no time to lose,’ he in- 
sisted. “You must be put in possession 
of your place here before I go to-morrow. 
You knew I was just leaving for Aus- 
tralia?” 

“No,” she said sadly. 

“No?” he echoed with a little incre- 
dulity, “but how should you know or 
care!” he added quickly; “no, it was not 
like you to inflict that additional cut” — 
he broke off, “ Why should I say what 
was like you? we mistook each other ut- 
terly,” he declared ruefully. 

Pleasance was silent, she could not go 
a-begging with her love, not even when 
she was there to admit her error, and to 
offer what compensation was in her 
power. She was not like Lizzie Blenner- 
hasset. 

The conception had been her rooted 
conviction, and it was part of her very na- 
ture, that it was for man to pursue and 
implore — it was what his strength could 
do without degradation; and it was for 
woman to retreat and keep her treasure 
till she was sure that it was wanted, and 
would be prized —else the treasure in its 
fulness would be lost to both man and 
woman. It was by such self-respect that 
woman’s weakness became dignified, and 
that the noble relation of helpmeet was 
established. The man was the woman’s 
head, and she should call him lord ; but he 
was also her brother and fellow-worship- 
per, and she should come to him as a 
friend comes to a friend, not as a servant 
to her master, a slave to her owner. 
There was a love which was a fond dog’s 
love, and a love which was a truest 
friend’s. 

Pleasance had loved Joel Wray in re- 
sponse to his ardent love, and owned her 
love all the more freely, that he had come 
before her poorer and more friendless 
than she was. She had stood by her elec- 
tion and confirmed it, till it had become, 
to her mind, void by his deceit. 

She had been wrong, and she had trav- 
elled to Shardleigh to confess it, and to 
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re-establish, if he would, Archie Douglas’s 
authority over her; but no more than in 
the beginning could her love go a-begging, 
though she was quite conscious that the 
reticence put her at what might be a fatal 
disadvantage. 

She could not tell what she had expected 
of reconciliation, of propitiation, of two 
hearts once so loving and united, spring- 
ing by intuitive perception to the hidden 
motives, the piteous relentings, and the 
yearning tenderness on each side. She 
only Rnew that her inmost soul sickened 
at the formal pretence of reunion which 
Archie Douglas was proposing, while she 
was ready to consent to it, as to her duty. 
With her duty she could and she had gone 
a-begging, but all expression of her love 
at the first unappeased, haughty sparkle 
of Archie Douglas’s eye and curl of his 
lip, shrank back into the furthest and most 
secret recesses of her spirit. 

Archie Douglas sent for Mrs. Ramsay, 
who, though she was a woman of the 
world and of Mrs. Perry’s code of man- 
ners, stood aghast at the abrupt commu- 
nication that a mistress of Shardleigh had 
arrived on foot, in the early morning, walk- 
ing in upon the Pewee # unexpectedly 
and unrecognized as if she had been a 
spirit. And this was the young squire’s 
wife about whom there had been such 
divided and contradictory accounts — who 
had been now described as a low young 
woman working with her hands — nowa 
proud and perverse young lady of birth 
and fortune who had been kept out of her 
inheritance, and whom the squire’s mother 
had taken to speaking of with marked re- 
spect and a certain indefinite anticipation. 
Was this Mrs. Archie Douglas — this 
woman quiet and ladylike as she was 
handsome, who stood subdued and self- 
restrained, suffering the squire to present 
her to his chief servant, and even saying, 
of her own accord, with gentle friendli- 
ness, “ Yes, I hope that we shall know 
each other better,” in answer to Mrs. 
Ramsay’s flurried greeting. And, to com- 
plicate the mistress of the house’s arrival, 
there was the master’s departure the very 
next day. 

Mrs. Ramsay could scarcely control the 
whirl of astounded, conflicting feelings 
which beset her, till she was at liberty to 
rush to her own room and calla counsel 
of the more responsible servants, headed 
by Mr. Debree, to tell them the tale, and 
to advise with them how to behave in the 
strange emergency in a household of 
position and respectability like the Doug- 
lases’. 
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After he had installed her in the house, 
Archie Douglas formally apologized to 
Pleasance for leaving her alone, that he 
might go to Westbrook to transact press- 
ing business in reference to his immediate 
departure. “I shall write to my mother,” 
he said with the same forced, exaggerated 
politeness —in which there was an ele- 
ment of restless anxiety, that he had used 
from the beginning — “ she will rejoice to 
learn that you have assumed your proper 
place; she will welcome you, if you care 
to have her welcome. You have n&oppo- 
sition or the slightest blame to apprehend 
from her,” he added with an impatient half 
smile and incipient shrug of the shoul- 
ders; “she has arrived at setting her heart 
on your presiding at Shardleigh. As for 
my sister Jane, she is innocent of intend- 
ing to do harm; she is as good and true 
as gol, and she has no sister of her own, 
you and Jane should be friends,” he fin- 
ished with implied reproach quickly sup- 
pressed. Pleasance could not tell 
whether he had been told of Jane’s visit 
to Willow House, but she fancied he knew 
of it. 

When he was gone, she stood at the 
library window, until Mrs. Ramsay came 
in state, and ushered her to a drawing- 
room, which with the adjoining suite of 
rooms had been closed, but had been 
opened up and put in order, on the spur of 
the. moment, for her reception. Then 
Pleasance stood at the drawing-room win- 
dow —a long French window opening on 
a terrace — she believed the very window 
out of which Archie Douglas and his sister 
had stepped, the night she had watched 
them from the bridge over Burnham Brook 
in Shardleigh Lane. She could see the ivy- 
hung bridge as well asa portion of the 
flower-gardens at her feet; and beyond 
the gardens — a-blaze still with purple and 
white asters, African marigold, scarlet ge- 
raniums, and blue salvia—lay the park 
with its slopes— sunny even in October, 
its ferny.dingles, and noble groups of 
forest trees. 

Her eyes seemed to lack lustre, she 
could not take in the beautiful land- 
scape before her. The bare pastures and 
meadows of the manor farm were con- 
stantly coming between and taking the 
place of the real scene. Her mind was in 
a stupid maze. Could she be the same 
Pleasance Hatton who had worked dili- 
gently in the fields, and laughed to scorn 
the idea of becoming a lady? Could the 
master of Shardleigh, who spoke only to 
be obeyed, be the very Joel Wray whom 
Long Dick had rated for his bad wheat- 
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hoeing, to whom Dick, mocking, had set 
the unsuitable task of hoisting the sacks 
of corn into the cart for the mill? 

Pleasance was lonelier than on the day 
when Mr. Woodcock had brought her to 
Willow House. As the hours wore on, 
the portion of the flower-garden and, the 
park on which her eyes were fixed, ceased 
to be solitafy. They became peopled on 
this public day with visitors from West- 
brook and the neighborhood, who availed 
themselves of what was likely to be one 
of the last fine days of the season, to 
stroll in groups here and there, stand and 
make comments on the flowers, or sit and 
rest under the trees. Pleasance said to 
herself that no figure there was or would 
be such a forlorn stranger at Shardleigh 
as its mistress. She had an instinctive 
comprehension that the whole house was 
in a state of excitement —of rebellion for 
anything she knew, though everybody was 
studiously civil to her; but excitement 
and rebellion were alike over for her. She 
asked herself was it retribution? Had 
she by flying from her fate brought it 
down upon her with tenfold force ? 

Archie Douglas took every precaution 
to avoid awkwardness, and to save what 
might be Pleasance’s feelings. He said 
in het hearing to the servants that Mrs. 
Douglas’s luggage was to follow her, and 
bade them let the two have dinner without 
ceremony in the library. 

But a@lthough he had said “ without cere- 
mony,” and although Pleasance wore of 
necessity the blue serge gown in which 
she had travelled, Archie Douglas dressed 
punctiliously even to the diamond ring on 
his brown hand, and the fresh camellia in 
his coat, and in that guise, as he might 
have led a duchess to a seat of honor,, 
came and offered his arm to Pleasance 
and put her at the head of the table. 

This dinner was the first meal that the 
two had eaten together since they be- 
came man and wife a year before. In 
that sense it might have been considered 
as replacing the marriage feast in the 
manor-house kitchen from which both 
bride and bridegroom had been absent. 
But there was little hilarity to celebrate 
the occasion; and if Archie Douglas 
remembered it, he did not betray the 
remembrance in the painfully measured 
conversation, kept studiously devoid of 
allusions, which, as if he were striving to 
entertain a stranger, he made for his wife, 
even after he had dismissed the servants 
from the room, and Pleasance and he sat 
alone together over their dessert. 

He had asked her what impression the 
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neighborhood had made upon her, as if 
she had seen it for the first time. 

Pleasance, answering as mechanically 
as he questioned, said she had admired 
the woodlands more on this occasion than 
on the last. She was conscious the next 
moment that she had implied an earlier 
acquaintance with the country, and so she 
added, with an increase of color, “I was 
here before.” 

“Indeed,” he said, so surprised as to 
cause him to raise his eyes quickly to her 
face and let them fall again, but he would 
not allow himself to put another ques- 
tion. 

Pleasance felt this was worse and worse. 
On what occasion, or for what purpose to 
spy out the land or to spy upon him might 
he not suppose that she had been there ? 

“T came to Westbrook on the first of 
September, when there was an accident,” 
she forced herself to explain, desper- 
ately. 

He looked at her fully this time. He 
had not the cruelty to suggest, “ And you 
expected to find yourself a widow, no 
doubt?” He was too much agitated if he 
had had the heart. “I know that there 
was a mistake and confusion of names,” 
he muttered, “ but Woodcock came down 
at once and found out the blunder.” 

“But I had left before I heard from 
him again,” said Pleasance briefly. 

“It must have been the day that the 
prince was here,” Archie Douglas _re- 
flected, speaking out his thoughts, “ when 
the other Douglas, my double, was pro- 
nounced out of danger, and I had to get 
into a red coat, half asleep as I was, and 
ride to the review, and back here to do 
duty as host. But everything went off 
well; I remember Janey and I got quite 
merry over it, after the affair was over.” 

Pleasance could have told him that she 
had also been a witness to their merri- 
ment; but she was occupied with the 
thought that his account of it in place of 
grating discordantly upon her somehow 
sounded pathetically in her ears. 

He forestalled her rising from the table 


by suddenly proposing to show her the: 


winter garden, since the hour for closing 
it to the public had struck, while his man- 
ner grew gentler and more uncertain. 
Pleasance could only comply, and fill 
up the rvé/e of this strange unreal first and 
last day with Archie Douglas at Shard- 
leigh. She could bear to the full the tor- 
ment of such intercourse, realizing that 
there was in the torment the lingering 
thrill of former bliss, and knowing that it 
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was to come to an end within a few 
hours. 

The winter garden deserved its renown 
in its labyrinths, alleys, and central hall, 
where there was a great fountain. The 
umbrageous flowering partitions, and flow- 
ery ceiling. the bosky verdure, brilliant 
blossoms and tropical fruit on every side, 
consisted of the choicest productions of 
Italy, Spain, Egypt, and farthest Mexico. 
The strangers who were permitted to 
breathe the luxurious, perfumed air, to 
look up at lemon and palm trees, and 
down on lotuses and cacti, called it as 
good as varied foreign travel or fairy land. 
To the couple whose toy paradise it was, 
and who were straying there for the first 
time together, two severed souls within its 
bounds, with the world whispering and 
peeping at them in the distance, it was 
like a region under a spell —not out of 
keeping with their own unnatural position 
and tumult of feeling. 

Each remembered how and when Archie 
Douglas had spoken of the great conserva- 
tory to Pleasance, and each knew that the 
other remembered. When they had made 
the round of the whole, they paused 
at the aviary at one end, where Archie 
pointed out to Pleasance every gold and 
silver pheasant, turtle-dove, and love-bird, 
as if he were bent on making each intro- 
duction to her himself. He even put off 
some time in attempting to catch the 
birds that he might put them into her 
hands for her to inspect more closely, with 
no other result from the proceeding, than 
the evidence that their hands trembled 
too much to hold a bird. 

He took her a second time past the 
huge myrtle which had been a great plant 
when his mother brought it from her 
father’s old-fashioned greenhouse, where 
it had supplied her and her sisters with 
their bridal wreaths. It was not in blos- 
som, but he plucked some sprays and 
offered them to Pleasance. “I have im- 
agined something like this, a hundred 
times,” he said, “still the picture was dif- 
ferent.” He hesitated a moment, “ Pleas- 
ance,” he said, impulsively, “answer me 
one question —was it duty that brought 
you to Shardleigh the very day you heard 
of my supposed accident?” 

“J did not think of duty,” she replied, 
hurriedly, plucking to pieces the sprigs of 
myrtle. “I could not help coming.” 

“If such helplessness had only befallen 
you earlier” — he exclaimed, half dryly, 
half sadly. “Do you know, Pleasance,” 
he began again, “if I had been actually 
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shot, and brought down to the verge of 
the grave, I have a notion that I should 
have sent for you, in view of not being 
able to go to you myself, and after I was 
broken down in strength and spirit, re- 
member, begged your pardon humbly, 
once more, and sought a word of grace.” 

“Oh! no, no,” she cried, “I am glad it 
was not so. It was not for you, though 
you had done wrong, to humble yourself 
afresh in the dust. It was your wife’s 
part which she was slow to learn, to sub- 
mit.” 

“Pleasance,” he said again, with his 
eyes kindling and his breath coming fast, 
“what if we have mistaken each other a 
second time? I could wish I were not 
going away to-morrow, that I might begin 
all over again, and perhaps make it up at 
last, but I have volunteered my services, 
and Sir Ashley depends on me. Pleas- 
ance, Pleasance, you have not forgiven — 
you will never forgive me. Whydo you 
not say, ‘Stay, Archie, for my sake’ ?” 

“T cannot,” she said with a sob; “I 
had rather say, ‘Go, and take me with 
70u.’ ” 

He took both of her hands in his. 
“ What!” he asked, “is Shardleigh, then, 
nothing worth in your eyes? Can you 
foresee the tedious voyage, the rough co- 
lonial life ?” 

“] believe Shardleigh is the most beau- 
tiful place in the world,” she said solemn- 
ly, “ but the voyage would not be tedious, 
nor the colonial life rough to me; and 
then, when we had earned the reward 
which we had both forfeited, we might 
come back, and Shardleigh would be 
home.” . 

He saw that she was wise, and for that 
matter he was ready to forego Shardleigh 
for the half of his existence, if he might 
have Pleasance, his wife, come back to 
him in very deed, seeking him, not Shard- 
leigh. 

He took her in his arms with an ejacu- 
lation of passionate satisfaction, and 
Pleasance did not withdraw from his em- 
brace, but receiving it asa sign of his con- 
sent to her wish, as well as a seal of their 
reconciliation, put up her arms to his neck 
and offered her lips for his kiss; and 
Pleasance was a woman whose caresses 
were sufficiently rare to be exquisitely 
precious, yet not so rare as to make those 
she loved pine for them. 

So the October night fell on their true 
marriage day. 
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CHAPTER LX. 
WHAT SHE CAME TO. 


Mrs. DouGLas always said that her son 
and his wife had the most romantic story 
she knew, and that Archie took his taste 
for romance from his mother, so that all 
about his marriage, and her daughter-in- 
law above all, was the greatest delight to 
her. Mrs. Archie was the daughter of 
Fred Hatton of Redmead, and her mother 
was a Fowler— Mrs. Douglas was _per- 
suaded, one of General Fowler of Capley’s 
family. 

Pleasance had said to her mother-in law 
distinctly, “ My mother came of plain yeo- 
men. I never heard that she had any 
connectiona general.” 

But Mrs. Douglas had kept to her point. 
“ Depend upon it, my dear child, the fam- 
ily is the same. You have Amy Fowler’s 
eyes, and your sister’s name was Anne, 
while to my knowledge there was an Anne 
Fowler of the elder branch. Straws show 
how the wind blows.” 

“But it is such a small straw. Anne 
is a common name,” argued Pleasance 
against the honorable connection imposed 
upon her. “If it had been Pleasance, my 
own name, and which was also my moth- 
er’s, occurring in another family of Fowl- 
ers, there might be something in the 
fancied affinity; though even then there 
is this to be said, that in old country 
places, where St. Placentia once took her 
turn of worship in the Romish calendar, 
Pleasance is occasionally to be found to 
this day.” 

“] will not be disabused of my theory, 
and of the second version of Amy Fowler’s 
eyes — even to the short sight,” said Mrs. 
Douglas playfully; “General Fowler’s 
family themselves think the relationship 
highly probable. My love, you must not 
be exclusive, and mortify the good people 
by declining it.” 

Mrs. Archie’s father and mother’s mar- 
riage, Mrs. Douglas went on to relate, 
had also been one of those charming love- 
marriages which show that the slandered 
world is not so heartless after all. But 
the marriage had been against the grain 
with the heads of the families; there had 
been the usual reprehensible neglect, 
under which the poor young couple had 
died; and the orphan daughter, darling 
Pleasance, had been suffered to grow up 
in the most wonderfully unsophisticated 
fashion. 

But Archie had found out for himself 
the Sleeping Beauty, and won her before 














the great change in her fortune, when her 
grandfather’s last will came to light, and 
she was discovered to be the real heiress 
of Heron Hill. That property had only 
been held, in consequence of an overlook, 
by the poor Wyndhams, her aunt and 
cousins. Mrs. Douglas was very sorry 
for the Wyndhams, especially as the late 
Mr. Wyndham and _ his son had spent a 
great deal of money; and Nelly’s Roman 
count would fain swallow up more than 
her portion, while Mrs. Wyndham had 
not yet secured an establishment for Rica. 

Heron Hill, with its mines, was a mine 
of wealth in itself, which Archie certainly 
did not need with his wife, and he had not 
coveted it. But Mrs. Douglas could say 
that her son and daughter were good stew- 
ards of their large possessions: witness 
their going out to Queensland, and remain- 
ing two years there in the suite of Sir 
Ashley Morgan. They took a deep inter- 
est in emigration. Indeed, what did they 
not take an interest in that concerned 
their fellow-creatures, and especially their 
own people? Mrs. Archie was nota bit 
behind heft husband; she made hima per- 
fect wife, and they shamed older folk by 
their chivalry. Mrs. Douglas called these 
modern crusades against poverty, igno- 
rance, and vice, the highest chivalry; she 
was proud to think that both her son and 
daughter —not to speak of her other 
daughter, her little Jane, who was only 
her mother’s companion yet — belonged 
to the order. 

Pleasance could never quite compre- 
hend or become wholly intimate with Mrs. 
Douglas, in spite of her ultimate pro- 
nounced partiality for her son’s wife, for 
which Pleasance was in a measure grate- 
ful—in spite of Mrs. Douglas’s delicacy 
of health, which proveda special attrac- 
tion to Pleasance, and prompted her to 
nurse the invalid tenderly whenever she 
had the opportunity. 

But Pleasance and Jane Douglas lived 
fully to realize the expectation entertained, 
in different circumstances, of their becom- 
ing friends and sisters. This was the case 
above all, after Jane fulfilled her destiny 
—urged on to it by her mother’s elab- 
orate precautions to prevent it, even 
while Jane thoroughly believed in and 
dearly loved her mother — in carrying her 
large portion, her youthful bloom, and her 
genuine goodness, to the penniless curate, 
her Welsh cousin. Pleasance took at 
once, and without the least pretence, to 
the plain living and high thinking of 
Welsh gentility in the curate’s circle. She 
induced Archie Douglas to spend in it 
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a happy holidays like those of his 
outh. 

All that happened years after the Doug- 
lases’ return from Queensland, and after 
Pleasance was settled at Shardleigh, which 
she was not tempted to forsake for Heron 
Hill. Nevertheless the vexed question of 
the welfare of the miners, whose toil con- 
tributed so largely to the Douglases’ 
wealth, was studied in all its bearings by 
husband and wife, until Archie Douglas 
threatened to forsake the light of day, and 
take a “shift” in the coal and ironstone 
workings, as he had done a turn at farm 
labor. If he had fulfilled his intention, he 
would have but followed the example of an 
ancient Scotch earl. 

Rica Wyndham had judged rightly that 
Pleasance’s beauty, wealth, good descent 
on one side of the house, and natural abil- 
ity, together with the originality bred of 
her history, were elements of popularity 
in any class. 

Pleasance had not to grow a noble lady; 
but the nobleness that was in her from 
the beginning was enlarged and stripped 
of the fetters imposed upon it by injury, 
suffering, and prejudice. 

As for the stories of early incompatibil- 
ity between Mrs. Archie Douglas and her 
husband, and of their having spent the 
first year of their marriage apart, Pleas- 
ance’s neighbors unanimously agreed to 
cancel them, shrewdly concluding that 
there was more than met the ear in ex- 
planations which were not given to the 
public, else why had Mr. and Mrs. Doug- 
las gone out together, without any call, 
to Queensland, and why were they notori- 
ously one of th. happiest, most insepa- 
rable couples in the county? 

So soon as Pleasance began to feel that 
not only the great, well-appointed, hospi- 
table country house, not only Archie with 
his energy, generosity, and good temper 
in full swing, but that she herself with her 
inexhaustible friendly sympathy and hu- 
man interest, could be of service to op- 
pressed mothers and dissatisfied daugh- 
ters, harassed fathers and unsatisfactory 
sons, in halls and lodges, as well as in 
cottages, ier heart began to warm to the 
first as to the last. 

Even the seasons in town lost their un- 
palatableness. Her neighbors’ wants fol- 
lowed and found her there. Archie was 
in Parliament, laboring for his fellows, 
making use of his experience asa senator, 
and she had blue-books to read, extracts 
to copy out, applicants and petitioners to 
see for him. She went into company with 
him that they might have yet more fellow- 
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ship, receive still more enlightenment, and 
as iron sharpens iron, she felt her own 
wit sharpened, and enjoyed its play and 
the play of other wits, where intellect is 
keenest and most brilliant. 

Nothing pleased Pleasance better than 
Mr. Woodcock’s secret pride and satisfac- 
tion in Archie Douglas’s having set at 
naught all Mr. Woodcock’s own alarming 
predictions, in proving a worthy son of his 
father in the yet more difficult task of 
spending, as it ought to be spent, than of 
earning a fortune. 

Mr. Woodcock himself found idle hours 
to escort Pleasance without his niece, and 
when Archie was in committee, to the 
Tower and to those sights of London which 
never pailed upon her. 

Mr. Selincourt ate his leek to the extent 
of owning that Archie Douglas had been 
the most far-sighted, and he — Mr. Selin- 
court —the most purblind of men. 

With Lizzie Blennerhasset and Long 
Dick, who continued to thrive across the 
sea, Pleasance and Archie Douglas kept 
up pleasant relations. 

Pleasance’s intercourse with her kindred 
the Wyndhams was not so satisfactory. 
The limit of Pleasance’s concessions hav- 
ing been reached, Mrs. Wyndham was no 
longer impelled by her family’s interest, to 
cultivate a late regard for her niece. But 
as Pleasance had done well for herself, 
Mrs. Wyndham, who had an immense re- 
spect for worldly success, was never any- 
thing save pompously civil to Mrs. Archie 
Douglas, when they did meet. 

It was otherwise with Rica; she did 
not forgive the slight which she consid- 
ered Pleasance had put upon hey by the 
rejection of her companionship. She 
really resented it far more than the fact of 
Pleasance’s having taken Archie Douglas 
from her. Rica was not in the least sen- 
timental, though she was passionate, and 
Archie Douglas had not stirred her pas- 
sions. Rica showed her hostility, as 
openly as she had once shown her patron- 
age. <All— happily it was but little — that 
baseless slander, bold allegation, and un- 
concealed malice could do she directed 
against Pleasance, even after Rica had 
married a wealthy old man —old enough 
to have been her grandfather, and who, 
though he was vicious rather than weak, 
she contrived to browbeat to her own 
ends. But Pleasance was well protected 
from Rica Wyndham’s shafts, which flew 
around her well-nigh innocuously. When 
Pleasance and Archie Douglas wished to 
get away from the petty spite as well as 
from the honorable cares of life, they were 
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wont to go off for holidays, which they en- 
joyed even more than those among their 
Welsh relations. The couple left their 
home and the children born to them, and 
resorted to the heart of the moors of 
the Scotch Highlands, or to out-of-the- 
way nooks in the Black Forest, or among 
the Hartz Mountains, where.the husband 
and wife made believe to live over again 
the days of their expatriation in Queens- 
land, or the more distant days of their ser- 
vice on the manor farm. 


From Blackwood’ s Magazine. 
A GERMAN BATH“ 


THE bath-life that is so much in favor 
with our foreign friends is a thing that has 
almost gone out of date in England. We 
are quite aware that gouty and rheumatic 
patients gather into great hotels and lodg- 
ing-houses round such springs as bubble 
up in the valleys of the Peak; that there 
are still pump-rooms at places like Bath 
and Harrowgate, Leamington and Chelten- 
ham, with shady alleys of chestnut and 
lime, where visitors may take the gentle 
exercise that helps the healing virtues of 
the waters. While some of those once 
famous resorts have been going down hill, 
others have been growing into fashion as 
residences; and crescents and terraces 
and semi-detached villas cover the crowd- 
ed fields that used to be traversed by 
shady foot-paths, and fragrant with the 
fresh scents of the country. But the new 
frequenters of these showy and stuccoed 
towns are altogether of another class from 
the old ones. They are gone there to live 
all the year round, and to contrive on a 
moderate income to enjoy the pleasures 
of society. They look out for good air, 
ample house-room, economical gaiety, the 
advantages of schools and masters for 
children who have to make their way, and 
the chances of eligible marriages for girls 
who would be lost in London. Colonies 
of retired Indians have been drawn to- 
gether by the ties of common interest; 
and there are whole quarters where the 
conversation is as thoroughly Anglo-In- 
dian as in the club-rooms of * the Orien- 
tal” or the East-Indian United Service. 
There are great gatherings of dowagers, 
whose families of accomplished beauties 
are generally larger than their jointures; 
and in summer or winter, be it said with 
all respect, an eligible gentleman of capti- 
vating manner is welcomed as a godsend 
and a joy, so long as it pleases him to re- 
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main among them. But the days are long 
gone by when such scenes as Smollett de- 
picted in his “Humphrey Clinker,” or 
Thackeray in his “ Virginians,” are to be 
witnessed at Bath or at Tunbridge Wells ; 
when the fascinations of the lively society 
that had left town for the Spa won men 
away from the pheasants or the partridges ; 
when frivolity and flirtation, statesmanship 
and literature, met together in the crowds 
of the pump-rooms or on the Pantiles; 
and when the chariots of spendthrift gam- 
blers like the Marches and the Selwyns 
were perpetually on the road between the 
clubs in St. James’s Street and the ordi- 
naries and play-tables of some urbs in 
rure. Nay, we fancy that even at the 
“ Bath,” par excellence, there is no such 
characteristic institution now as that 
grandly insinuating master of the ceremo- 
nies who did the honors of the rooms to 
Mr. Pickwick and his friends; while he 
modestly merged his personal glories be- 
fore the splendor of such fugitive lumina- 
ries as his lordship of Mutinhead and his 
Achates, Mr. Crushington. English peo- 
ple have been learning to take their pleas- 
ures in other ways. Those whocan afford 
it come to London for the season, travelling 
townwards comfortably along the network 
of railways that has spread itself to John 
O’Groat’s and the Land’s End. Having 
had their fill of the pleasures of the town, 
and seen the complexions that used to 
dazzle them in the Row changing. color 
with the flowers in the parterres, they 
scatter over the length and breadth of the 
land among the thousands of pleasant 
country homes that throw ggen their hos- 
pitable doors. Or they gOOpruising in 
yachts that show the colors of the clubs 
on every accessible sea, from the Norwe- 
gian fjords to the Mediterranean archi- 
pelagoes ; or if they havea fancy for bath- 
life, they cross to the Continent, where the 
veritable bath-life is still to be enjoyed. 
But even abtoad it is not of course 
what it used to be, looking at it from the 
popular English aspect. United Germany 
has been growing disagreeably respecta- 
ble; and the principalities that have not 
been confiscated have been following the 
lead of the kaiser, who refuses to sully 
his fingers with those immoral gains that 
used to figure so handsomely in the State 
budgets. As electors, grand-dukes, and 
serene highnessess had ceased to sell their 
subjects to the service of foreign powers, 
so we have seen the reform of those 
agreeable Vanity Fairs, in which every 
tourist made a point of lingering. As 
even Christian and the companion of his 
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pilgrimage had no help for it but to pass 
by their prototype, following the shortest 
road to the Celestial City, sc everybody’s 
way seemed to lie through them to every- 
where. A very superficial study of hu- 
man nature was sufficient to teach their 
promoters how to conciliate prejudices 
and even principles. Except publicans 
and sinners who made slight profession of 
decency, nobody stopped at Homburg or 
Baden for the play. There was the fresh 
air of the Taunus hills, the magnificent 
scenery of the Black Forest, the meeting 
with many friends who, like yourself, 
might have been attracted by the fame of 
the waters. And once there, even while 
you wrapped yourself in your virtue — 
while you stopped your ears to the rattle 
of the coin and the seductive rustle of the 
bank-notes, — there was no denying that 
the scene was exceedingly lively. The 
place was like a grander Cremorne or Ma- 
bille thrown open for a day fé¢e under 
aristocratic patronage, although it pre- 
served its loosely Bohemian charm by the 
mixed character of its mob of hadbitués. 
Nattre had been pressed into the service 
of the management, and her simple fasci- 
nations were tricked out with striking stage- 
effects. The balconies of the straggling 
villas that lined the road by which you en- 
tered were gay with clusters of clematis 
and passion-flower, and draped in roses 
and Virginian creepers. The hotels were 
embosomed in masses of deciduous trees, 
and surrounded with blooming flower-beds 
and enamelled lawns of emerald velvet. 
There were green alleys that screened you 
from the glare, long lines of flowering 
oleander, mazes of artistically-arranged 
shrubbery with meandering paths; limpid 
brooks that murmured in miniature cas- 
cades over beds of dazzling gravel. Arti- 
ficial showers of spray fell perpetually on 
the well-kept grass-plots and the dusty 
roads; while a dreamy languor, faintly 
scented by fragrant blossoms, hung over 
the coquettish houses that smiled in the 
noonday sun. The strains of pianos, 
touched by the hands of a master or a 
mistress, chimed in with the more distant 
melody of the band that was playing in 
the £7osgue before the Kursaal; the clear 
notes of tenor or mellow contralto came 
floating out through the open casements, 
for the professional musical element was 
sure to muster strong. 

In fact, if you were familiar with the 
carte du pays, or rather des personnes, or 
were happy in providing yourself with a 
competent cicerone, you found you were 
living and breathing among celebrities. A 
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couple or so of crowned heads might be|try in person; and his Highness did not 
seen any morning unobtrusively saunter-| come there, you may be sure, to keep his 
ing about the skirts of the little crowd |fellow-diners at arm’s length. But be- 
that had gathered to listen to the morning | cause you exchanged remarks with him on 
music. As for the emperors and those | the weather, or ideas on some question of 
.grander potentates whose breath made the | the day, it did not follow that you were to 
war or peace of the world, they had each | have the ex¢rée of the court or a general 
of them their pet places of resort, and|invitation to the shooting-lodge on the 
you knew precisely where to seek them — | Platte. 

from Ems to Vichy. Butin all the lead-| Literature and the fine arts were freely 
ing play-resorts, the list of the cuve-guests | represented, as well as aristocracy, poli- 
furnished sufficiently sensational reading. | tics, and plutocracy. The silent femaie 
Daily you noted the arrival or departure of | who sat. opposite you at dinner, devoting 
archdukes and grand-dukes and sover-|herself to the dishes in morose abstrac- 
eign princes who exercised something like | tion, and making fearful play among the 
autocratic authority over territories more | potato salads and the pickles, might be the 
or less important. Cadets of reigning | light and graceful lyrist of the south, who 
houses, princes more or less impecunious, | had sent a thrill through all the hearts in 
there were by the score, many of them/| Fatherland. The lively little man who 
figuring with a plurality of names in the | strove in vain to engage her broad red ear, 
pages of the “ Almanac of Gotha.” Thith-| and win a thought from the business of 
er came the great English peer, like my | the moment, was the dramatist who had 
Lord of Steyne, either traveliing in state | left his countrymen leagues behind in the 
with his wife and daughters and half a|/chase after the sombre and the terri- 
score of a suite, or quietly ex gargon at-|ble. Mademoiselle Rossignol, of the 
tended. by his valet. There were bans | Italian Opera, Paris, is warbling half the 
and hospodars and waywodes, dignita-| morning in the room below your own, and 
ries and ex-dignitaries bearing all manner | the notes come vibrating delightfully up to 
of semi-barbaric styles, but most of them | you from under the variegated awnings of 
lackered over with French polish, and|her balconies; while the gentleman who 
provided for the occasion with well-filled | was so seldom out of that same balcony 
purses. There were Russians, of course,| when its mistress was chez ed/e was the 
in plenty, male and female, smoking ciga-| famous M. Molitre, of the Théatre Fran- 
rettes and quaffing champagne, making] g¢ais. So one might go circling through a 
serious play the business of their lives, | season in that lively society, perpetually 
and suspected of keeping their hands in| stumbling upon new sensations and awak- 
at political intrigue by way of intellectual | ening to fresh surprises. 

distraction. For there were ambassadors,| But it was in the evening, or rather 
ministers, or chargés d@’affaires, who| when the evening was drawing on towards 
might possibly be as serenely indifferent |the night, that you saw the bath in its 
as they seemed to anything but the trifles | blaze of lurid glory. The play grew fast 
of their every-day existence; but who|and furious with the rivalry. There was 
might, on the other hand, as it was popu-/|an intoxication in the sense of excited 
larly believed, be intriguing over a recon-| spectators looking on; in the swift fluctu- 
struction of the map of Europe. There| ations of fortune around you, when the 
were sets and cliques; and the morgue | rouleaux rose in piles or kept melting away, 
and phlegm of aristocrats like our own of | and the billows of bank-notes swelled or 
course fenced their dignity behind impal-| sank to nothing. Even when the player 
pable but impassable barriers. As arule,|did not lose his head, the game became 
however, there was a free and easy adan- | heavier and bolder, and the administration 
don, which might make everybody for the was greatly indebted for its gains to the 
moment the acquaintance of anybody else, | gaicty and glitter of the scene and the 
if he showed the vouchers of a well-cut | contagious excitement of the company. 
coat and a passable manner. An inter-| How many of the motley party would have 
change of passing civilities committed | cared to set themselves to a cool trial of 
one to nothing, it being understood that | strength with the bank, knowing the inev- 
every one was at liberty to cut and come | itable odds against them, in a dimly-lighted 
again when it pleased him. For example,| cabinet with locked doors? Possibly 
the agreeable gentleman who dropped in| some of those business-like Jew dealers 
unpretendingly of a Sunday to take his | who came over so punctually by the same 
seat near the top of the ¢ad/e d’héte inthe | train from the neighboring great mercan- 
Kursaal might be the prince of the coun- tile city; or perhaps that wrinkled and 




















wizzened old princess who made her game 
almost mechanically with her parchment- 
covered hand, and whose half-closed, lack- 
lustre eyes scarcely strayed from the fin- 
gers of the dealers. 

It was the minnows rather than the tri- 
tons who showed painful signs of agita- 
tion when they were floundermg in the 
meshes of the net. The tourist travelling 
on a few circular notes shrank back from 
the sudden shadow of unwelcome retrench- 
ment as his double florins made them- 
selves wings. Ladies pottering over some 
paltry five-franc pieces, in their agitation 
and by way of mending matters, would 
break the fans and rend the gloves which 
had cost them nearly as much money as 
they had lost. Once, indeed, we did see 
anguish and despair in a human face, if 
ever these passions were depicted there. 
The victim was a young Dutchman, and 
he had dropped but a handful of florins, 
which probably half-a-dozen men in the 
room would have been generous enough 
to have restored to him could they have 
foreseen the impending dénouement. As it 
appeared, he had come prepared for either 
fortune, and had deliberately staked his 
life against the chances of winning a little 
silver. He rushed madly from the room; 
a pistol-shot was heard from the lake, 
below the windows; and all was irretriev- 
ably over before the crowd had hurried to 
the spot. It seemed he was {a young 
Dutch officer, and scandal averred with 
some plausibility that he had embezzled 
the trifling sum he hazarded. The min- 
istration were revolted at his deplor- 
able want of what was literally savoir 
vivre, and naturally incensed, besides, at 
the unseemly interruption to business. 
However, they did their best in the cir- 
cumstances; the corpse was promptly 
hustled out of sight, and in something 
more than a quarter of an hour the play 
was going forward as merrily as ever. 

Many respectable people will regret 
those disreputable times from old and 
blamable associations ; yetit must be con- 
fessed that, froma moral point of view, the 
tendencies of those gaming haunts were 
far trom beneficial. ‘There was a laxity of 
tone which insensibly affected any one 
who lingered there more than a few days, 
and who mixed at all in their promiscuous 
society. If you were a poor man, you had 
to choose between the life of a misan- 
thrope and being betrayed into an embar- 
rassing expenditure. The fashion of ex- 
travagance was set by the most objection- 
able class of non-deaux riches —the men 
who had made themselves millionaires in 
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a week or so, and who were envied and 
worshipped for their godlike astuteness. 
For a Garcia who went the round of 
gambling Europe, breaking banks to the 
right and left, regulated his expenditure 
on capital in place of revenue. He had 
£10,000, £20,000, £50,000 in his strong 
box, or at call; and until he had drained 
his resources to the last florin, he regard- 
ed them as practically inexhaustible. So, 
in fact, they were. li his wonderful luck 
stood by him, he would indefinitely renew 
the supplies ; and should his luck turn, he 
was ruined irredeemably, for he had been 
bitten by the tarantula of gaming, and 
could never resolve to leave off. The 
worship of the golden calf was never so 
hideously grotesque as in these places, for 
the worshippers looked at their idol 
through a halo of delusion which turned 
its deformities into beauties. 

Where individuals in a horde of loose- 
principled adventurers were accumulating 
from hand to mouth so much easily-won 
wealth, of course there were flights of 
harpies to prey upon them. To Baden- 
Baden especially, in the days before the 
war, there was always a grand summer 
migration of the Cytheraan votaries of 
our Lady of Loretta. Many a connection 
was formed there which might last a long- 
er or ashorter time, but was pretty cer- 
tain to end in a catastrophe; and those 
who escaped plucking by the croupiers 


‘were pillaged by the demi-monde. To 


those pleasantly-mannered Delilahs the 
croupiers were of a charming gallantry, 
for they had common sympathies and a 
common interest. Though they might 
prefer to dine in cabinets apart or sup at 
the side-tables in the sa/ons of the Kur- 
saal, these ladies had free entry to the 
hotels, and shouldered your wives and 
your sisters at the fable d’héte. And, 
indeed, among the oddest things in that 
giddy bath-life were the blending of the 
Pharisees of the straightest sect with the 
publicans and sinners, and the compla- 
cency with which the Pharisees submitted 
toit. hey were welcome guests to M. 
Blanc of M. Benezet, though they never 
staked a florin nor passed the tables with- 
outa scowl. It was their presence that 
advertised the intense respectability of the 
place, and they were the decoy birds to 
the flights of innocents who were plucked 
to their pinion-feathers. Perhaps the 
worthy dignitaries of the Anglican com- 
munion, in shovel hats and aprons and 
gaiters, and their unimpeachahle church- 
wardens, the fathers of pious families who 
never neglected family prayers, scarcely 
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realized the mischievous ré/e they played. 
For, in fact, they stood in with the pro- 
moters of the dissipation in a sleeping 
partnership, though their indirect share of 
the profits was infinitesimal. But they 
read the journals provided out of the win- 
nings; they burned the wax-lights gratis 
that were set out on the chess-table; and 
were supplied with the cards for their 
- decorous rubbers. Nay, they sat or 
preached in an English church that was 
largely subsidized from the wages of 
iniquity. In any case, with their wives 
and families they listened to the strains of 
the Kursaal band, and disported them- 
selves in the walks and drives that were 
so beautifully kept up by the administra- 
tion. It might have come hard on them, 
had they felt constrained by their princi- 
ples to abstain from some of the most 
charming spots in Europe simply because 
the enemy of their Master had anticipated 
them. But, at all events, being really re- 
duced to that dilemma, they decided that 
they might hold a candle to the devil, and 
gave their respectable sanction to his most 
insidious devices. 

All these temptations, however, have 
been ruthlessly swept away. Hushed is 
the hum of voices, and the chink of coin. 
What is become of the roulette and rouge- 
et-noir tables, heaven only knows. Have 
they been broken up for firewood and 
turned into green-baize aprons at an alarm- 
ing sacrifice? or are they prudently laid 
aside in local lumber-rooms, with an eye 
to the possible dissolution of the empire 
and the difficulties of embarrassed poten- 
tates who may fall heirs to its shattered 
fragments? The croupiers, like the tables, 
were good for little but the original pur- 
pose that had become second nature with 
them. Possibly most of them may have 
devoted themselves exclusively to~ the 
alternative calling they were wont to exer- 
cise, patriotically sacrificing themselves to 
the service of their country in the ranks 
of its secret police. The éz¢zof the Hom- 
burg contingent have withdrawn with M. 
Blanc to the sunny southern Eden, whith- 
er he has “winged his dusky flight.” So 
far as we know, save for some hole-and- 
corner nooks that the wandering stranger 
only stumbles into by accident, there are 
but two establishments left in Europe 
where you may ruin yourself above board 
ata public table. And these two are as 
opposite as well may be ; and the measure 
of their respective attractions gives the 
ratio of their respective popularity. The 
one is that most enchanting nook on the 
Cornice, where hotels and casino nestle 
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among the orange-groves that emblazon in 
tints of gold and green the shores of the 
sunny bay that lies beneath the cliff of 
Monaco; the other that heaven-forsaken 
slip of weather-washed moraine, where 
the baths of Saxon look down from their 
dreary solitude on the siltings and gravel- 
banks of the unbridled Rhone. 

At easily accessible baths like Hom- 
burg or Wiesbaden, where the grand rush 
of gamblers was attracted by rozlette 
played with a single zero, and rouge-et-noir 
with a demi-réfait, we daresay that there 
were people who used to go thither for 
their health. But it scarcely suggested 
itself to the casual visitor who objected to 
early hours, and was slow to fall into 
methodical habits, that he was passing his 
days-in a popular health-resort. Nowa- 
days all that is entirely changed. Dissi- 
pation has come to an end with the play, 
and a deadly blow has been struck at fri- 
volity. Compelled perforce to purge and 
live cleanly, the municipalities have to do 
their best to parade the attractions which 
used to be advertised and put forward 
chiefly as a blind; and now the life-giving 
virtues of the air and the water have to 
submit themselves to the test of a sharp 
competition. The result has been very 
different in different cases. Thus the 
baths of Nassau and the Taunus are said 
to have suffered but little, though the char- 
acter of their frequenters has altered, and 
altered very much for the better. At 
Homburg and Wiesbaden, building specu- 
lations had been rampant for years before 
the dreaded edict went forth. On the 
announcement of its imminent promulga- 
tion there was naturally a heavy drop in 
house property ; and some of the most en- 
terprising hotel-keepers apprehended they 
might put up their shutters. But certain 
capitalists, notably shrewd citizens of 
Frankfort and Mayence, came forward to 
the rescue, investing quietly at the reduced 
rates. They argued that summer visitors 
must still go somewhere; that Homburg 
and Wiesbaden were likely to retain their 
popularity; and the event is said to have 
proved them to be right. It is at least 
certain that there is little appreciable reduc- 
tion in the price of apartments at the latter 
place, while at the former they have been 
tending upwards if anything. The muni- 
cipalities had pledged themselves in spirited 
advertisements to keep up everything on 
the former footing, notwithstanding the 
withdrawal of the gaming subsidies. Few 
people gave them credit for being in a posi- 
tion to fulfil these promises, and yet their 
promises have been fairly fulfilled. They 
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have adopted the simple plan of making 
everybody contribute in moderation to ex- 
penses that used to come out of the pock- 
ets of the reckless; and an involuntary 
bath-tax of eight to twelve shillings per 
head brings them in a very handsome 
revenue. So you may still converse, 
dance, and read the journals in handsome 
salons ; lose yourself in labyrinths of 
trimly-kept walks; and listen to Wagner 
and Offenbach executed in excellent taste. 

Baden, on the other hand, has fallen, 
we fear, upon evil days; and we are very 
sorry to think so. Of course there is no 
more charming scenery anywhere than 
in its environs ; but the air is rather relax- 
ing than bracing, while of the merits of 
the waters we profess to know nothing. 
And not even Bazeilles suffered more 
severely by the Franco-German war. 
Baden had become a sort of succursale of 
the Boulevards, and it eclipsed Biarritz or 
Trouville in the affection of the demi- 
monde and their danglers. In their ban- 
ishment from it during the war they seem 
to have forgotten the way thither, and 
there must have been a marked falling- 
away in the summer receipts of the lines 
of the Eastern of France. How the hotel- 
keepers of Baden contrive to show so 
smiling a face to their sinking fortunes is 
@ mystery we do not pretend to solve. 
Possibly the old local superstitions still 
assert their sway; and they believe that 
the longest run of ill-luck must come to 
the changing point sooner or later. / 

But it is time we turned from those rem- 
iniscences of vanished society to the Ger- 
man bath-cure pure and simple, as it used 
to be in scores of retreats that were but 
little visited by flying tourists — as it is to 
be found almost universally now, in the 
greater baths as in the smaller ones. 
Dull it may be in the actual life, but it 
need not be altogether uninstructive in the 
narration. For reasons that can have no 
interest for the reader, we were con- 
demned to spend the last summer at 
Schwalbach, where, at all events, we had the 
most ample opportunities for observation 
and calm reflection. Remembering the 
“Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau,” 
we deluded ourselves with subdued but 
still agreeable anticipations. It is true 
that our personal recollections were less 
favorable than those of Sir I'rancis Head. 
We had once changed horses at Langen 
Schwalbach some score of years before, 
and we had lingering visions of an inter- 
minable village of a single rough-paved 
street, lying in the depths of a cleft in a 
bleak tableland. But we knew that the 
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traveller in a German Zi/wagen who has 
set out with the dawn on a slow journey 
is apt to carry away jaundiced impres- 
sions; and so we were wwilling to be 
soothed into a sanguine frame of mind by 
the chatty and genial eloquence of “the 
old man.” 

But our stay at Schwalbach confirmed 
us in our former experience, that to make 
sO monotonous and uneventful an exist- 
ence endurable one ought to be either ap- 
proaching the years of Sir Francis, or be 
an invalid, or else a confirmed valetudina- 
rian. In other words, you should be able 
to conform to the tastes of-the natives, 
who regulate their existence there after 
the habits that are familiar to them. No 
one can venture to sneer at German effem- 
inacy, since the soldiers who marched 
from Spicheren to Paris, and did the win- 
ter campaigning in Picardy and the Or- 
leannois, have “ made their proofs.” But 
it is certain that a German can make him- 
self placidly happy in a simple and indo- 
lent fashion that excites the astonishment 
or envy of an Englishman when it does 
not provoke his contempt. A series of 
short, purposeless saunters in the same 
shady valleys, suffice him in the way of ex- 
ercise. He has no objection to a quiet 
flirtation; but he does not care to ride, or 
to drive, or to dance, and it is quite the 
exception when he goes fishing or shoot- 
ing, although there may be game in the 
surrounding forests and abundance of 
fish in the streams. He will smoke for 
hours on the roughest sylvan benches, in 
meditations that may possibly be philo- 
sophic, but can hardly turn upon literature. 
For you never see him reading by any 
chance, unless when he drops into the 
Lesezimmer for a glance at the journals, 
He is always excellent company for him- 
self, and is independent of those adventi- 
tious attractions that may make even a 
hotel homelike; for he will smoke as 
serenely on the hard cane chair in a bleak 
Speisesaal as on the rude rustic seats we 
have referred to. On the other hand, he 
has one grand resource that never fails 
him. He is an omnivorous and often a 
voracious feeder; and although his appe- 
tite is incessantly in violent exercise, it 
very rarely shows signs of giving out. He 
may be sent to the waters for indigestion 
—very probably he is; but putting himself 
under even temporary restraint is no part 
of his regimen. Nay, the treatment, and 
the tempting fables d’héte, tend to become 
snares to him, for his complaint acts upon 
the cure, and the cure reacts on the com- 
plaint. Stimulated by the appetizing prop- 
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erties of the waters, he sits down in excel- 
lent heart to an interminable dinner; the 
meal is necessarily succeeded by a sense 
of satiety which induces the smoking of 
innumerable pipes; while the smoking is 
followed in due course by gentle cravings 
for the stimulating springs. It is greatly 
to the credit of the waters that they keep 
him grinding out this severe round of rou- 
tine in such very tolerable condition; but 
the fact of his feelings being so frequently 
boa-constrictorish explains his repugnance 
to sustained exertion. So he fills up his 
day agreeably enough by eating and drink- 
ing, smoking and thinking, with an occa- 
sional dip in a bath by way of gently lubri- 
cating the machinery. 

Now, mutatis mutandis, an English 
lady, an elderly English gentleman, or an 
invalid, may fall in with those foreign 
practices with no great change in their 
own. The later our ladies dine at home, 
the more heavily they lunch ; and they may 
find it far from disagreeable, being encour- 
aged to launch out at mid-day in a variety 
of dishes under sanction of the name of 
dinner. They can walk as much as they 
care for, in promenades enlivened by mu- 
sic, where they meet everybody else ; there 
are donkeys for short rides, and carriages 
for more distant expeditions —riding- 
horses are unhappily wanting; there are 
pianos to be hired, and circulating libra- 
ries ; and as every one moves and breathes 
in the full light of publicity, there is a good 
deal of speculation in the motley little 
world, and a fair amount of gossip. As 
for an elderly gentleman of infirm health 
or retiring habits, most probably, like the 
author of the “Bubbles,” he will shrink 
from the ravenous and clamorous crowd at 
the great public dinner-tables. At all 
events, it is no hardship to him to devote 
himself quietly to the restoration of. his 
health, dispensing with efforts that may 
overtask his strength, and excitements 
that are likely to defeat his purpose. 

But if you area man in the vigor of 
your powers, you find yourself like a fish 
out of water. You may have gone to the 
bath on duty, and with no idea of taking 
the waters ; yet you are reduced to that in 
the end by way of giving an object to your 
existence, and of establishing some bonds 
of sympathy with those you regard as your 
fellow-prisoners. Foran oppressive sense 
of imprisonment begins to weigh upon you, 
and you find yourself breathing with diffi- 
culty in air that is confined. Unfortu- 
nately, it is in the nature of springs to 
break out in the bottom of valleys; and 
the more romantic the country, the deeper 
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the valleys are. Schwalbach is not so un- 
fortunately situated in that respect as 
Ems, beloved of the Russians, with whom 
the vapor-bath is a natural institution ; but 
it is bad enough. With the never-ending 
street that has given it its name strangers 
need have little or no concern, although 
the humbler class of the German visitors 
find economical lodgings there. It is sim- 
ply the high street of an old-fashioned 
German village, where patches of execra- 
ble paving alternate with stretches of dirty 
causeway; where the inhabitants at the 
close of the summer day inhale the foulest 
stenches from the open gutters; where 
some of the houses that may date from 
the times of the Thirty Years’ War show 
strange symbols in quaint emblazonings, 
sculptured doors with fantastic metal- 
work, and curiously-carved timber beams 
that are generally buried under coats of 
whitewash. The fashionable quarter at 
the western end, which has grown greatly 
out of small beginnings since the time of 
Sir Francis’s visit, branches off from the 
corner of the market-place. When he was 
there, he likened it to a kitchen fork. 
Since then the fork has been turned into a 
trident with a couple of the prongs twisted 
away to one side. Most of the detached 
villas stand comparatively high ; some of 
those that are the first to greet you on 
your arrival,as you descend the road from 
Eltville with locked wheels, are absolutely 
Alpine in their situation, as short-winded 
inmates discover to their cost; but wher- 
ever you may have taken up your abode, 
you must be always dipping into the bath- 
kettle. There are the springs and the 
gardens ; the ornamental water, the shrub- 
beries, and the arcade. Immediately in 
the vicinity are the best hotels, and thence 
lead all the roads and walks that take you 
ultimately into the surrounding country. 
It was all very well for the Cavalier poet 
to sing that “stone walls do nota prison 
make ;” possibly because you want his 
innocent and quiet mind, you cannot make 
chorus to his sentiment with respect to 
these banks and woods of the Schwalbach 
valley. Wherever you go, alleys of trees 
interlacing overhead, or hanging covers 
that threaten to fall across into each other’s 
arms, are stifling you in their enervating 
caresses. Here and there your spirits 
rise as you emerge on a winding stretch 
of open meadow, that invites the breeze 
and some gleams of the sunshine. Delu- 
sion and mockery: at the next corner the 
sides of the little strath close in again; or 
the paths that envelop it diverge, to bury 
themselves under the boughs of the skirt- 














ing forests. Had it not been for a lucky 
fire that cleared a hill, which has since 
been replanted, your eyes, when you raise 
them, would be condemned to rest as ab- 
solutely on wood as those of the ancient 
mariner on water. The walks are end- 
less, and admirably kept. .But wherever 
they go they are carefully carried along 
under cover, as if the commanding pla- 
teaux were in occupation of an enemy, 
ready to open fire from his encircling bat- 
teries on any one who showed a sunshade 
er a wideawake. It is altogether a differ- 
ent thing, of course, if you explore the 
attractions of these great woodlands in 
longer expeditions ; but that is not what 
we are talking of at present. 

For the question of arranging more dis- 
tant expeditions lands us as a preliminary 
on the subject of the commissariat. Now, 
considering that in the rich strip of the 
Rheingau that interposes itself between 
Schiangenbad and Mayence, Sir Francis 
Head gives a list of some fifty different 
species of grains, vegetables, and fruits 
which he saw growing; considering that 
there is an abundance of pasture-land and 
of irrigated meadows in its immediate 
neighborhood, — it might be imagined that 
Schwalbach would be provisioned in pro- 
fusion and ample variety. Asa matter of 
fact, itis not so. True, there are at least 
three hotels—the old Alée Saal, the 
Herzog von Nassau, and the Post— 
where you may count on a very comforta- 
ble cuisine. But as a rule, a party who 
are water-bound for weeks will prefer the 
quiet and freedom of apartments, even at 
the cost of serious culinary sacrifices. So, 
when you enter into negotiations for your 
rooms, you naturally inquire about the 
arrangements for dinner. To your sur- 
prise and disgust, you learn that your 
hosts take up the position of the char- 
woman in “ David Copperfield.” Every- 
thing has to be sent in from the hotel or 
the restaurant; nor will they even consent, 
like Mrs. Crupps, to give their minds to 
the potatoes ; otherwise you may go out 
and forage for yourself, as most people 
elect todo. Now, even if you choose to 
dine abroad, you can only dine in public 
at ror 1.30; andit is clear that a more 
diabolical arrangement for cutting up your 
day could hardly be hit upon. The dinner 
drags, of course ; coffee and pipes in Ger- 
man or Turkish fashion become an imper- 
ative necessity afterwards; dnd by the 
time nature is rallying from the untimely 
strain, your inclination for violent exercise 
has vanished. 

Consequently, after one or two experi- 
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ences of those early fables d’héte, it is 
probable that, like Sir Francis Head, you 
will decide to be catered for indepen- 
dently. We may remark, however, en 
passant, in common justice, that either he 
was much too hard on the Schwalbach 
hotel cookery, or else that it must have 
changed as greatly for the better since his 
visit as the charges have changed for the 
worse. Then he tells us the tariff of the 
public dinner was Is. 8d. ; now it is 3s. 6d. 
or 4s. But then, according to him, there 
was but a choice between the sour and the 
greasy; while now there is no greater 
preponderance of these attributes than 
you may always expect in the best hotels 
of the Fatherland. What we complain of 
is, not so much the style of the cuzsine 
as the limited range of the menus, and 
the conditions under which the dishes 
must be served to you, if you decline to 
dine with the world at mid-day. Among 
the first objects that strike the intelligent 
visitor who has taken up his quarters in 
one of the villas are sundry mysterious 
edifices of homely porcelain, the succes- 
sive stages secured together by black 
leather straps, which end in a loop for the 
insertion of the hand. You learn, to your 
astonishment, that they are destined to 
fetch your dinner from a distance. It 
seems to you that you are to be doomed 
to suffer from chronic nightmare — un- 
less, indeed, you are saved by enforced 
abstinence, as you have visions of half- 
sodden flesh and congealing sauces. 
However, seeing it is the way of the 
house, and that your apartments are taken 
for a week certain, you decide to do like 
the Romans, and sally forth to order your 
repast. At the nearest restaurant of any 
reputation you walk in with a certain air, 
to come out again quickly “with a flea in 
your ear.” The Wzrth smiles in your face 
when you begin ordering off-hand a din- 
ner for the evening; and the cook, who 
has been listening over his shoulder, 
scowls at you as if you were guilty of a 
gratuitous outrage. Sobered in your ex- 
pectations, although anxious and irritated, 
you sue humbly at an inferior house next 
door, with similar result. Descending to 
a yet lower stage, perhaps you do make 
your bargain, and the fixed price proposed 
to you sounds moderate enough. But a 
single meal suffices as a sample. Sir 
Francis Head’s sourness and grease are 
unmistakably in the ascendant; and the 
manner of serving is so slovenly that we 
prefer to avoid details. 

Next day, renewing your researches, 
you begin with the most accessible of the 
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hotels. You had declined to go there be- 
fore, in spite of the recommendations of 
your landlord, because you questioned the 
possibility of transporting an eatable din- 
ner to the distance of half a mile from the 
kitchen range. But now you are driven to 
try, and, to tell the truth, are agreeably 
astonished. If your Hausfrau knows her 
business and does not spare her trouble, 
each dish is served up piping hot, and 
showing but little signs of the period of 
probation it has been subjected to. Even 
omelettes and souffiées only collapse into a 
form that is still superior to ordinary En- 
glish cookery. Howit is managed we can 
hardly tell, the chafing dish that forms the 
foundation of the cooking superstructure 
being scarcely sufficient to explain the 
mystery. But when you have received 
your first agreeable surprise, you remark 
that the A/a¢s are open to criticism; for 
the most that can be said is, that they are 
much better than might have been ex- 
pected. But what is worse is the intoler- 
able monotony of the carte to which you 
must have daily recourse. Day after day 
you have to ring the changes on the same 
filets and cutlets, and curious preparations 
of calf’s flesh. The chickens are smaller 
than partridges, without the partridge 
flavor; while the partridges themselves, 
which are invariably overcooked, cannot 
compare with the produce of our English 
stubbles. As for the hares, they are so 
disguised in the c/ve¢ of thick brown sauce 
that they might be anything; while the 
soles, which are the only fish from the 
sea, have borne the journey far worse than 
might be expected. The vegetables, such 
as they are, are fetched from the garden- 
grounds that lie round Mayence, and it 
would appear that the transport arrange- 
ments are precarious. 

If you must dine indifferently so far as 
solids are concerned, it might be supposed 
that you would have nothing to complain 
of in the way of wines, considering that 
the sunny slopes of the Rheingau are 
little more than a long league from you. 
Will it be believed that there is not a wine- 
merchant in the place, notwithstanding that 
the system of lodging-house living is so 
universal? If you take the lodging-house 
keeper’s advice as to how you should sup- 
ply yourself, he is sure to reply that he 
has a cellar of his own —the cellar gen- 
erally consisting of a dozen or so of bot- 
tles, which are stowed away among the 
pails and the blacking-brushes ina closet 
below the staircase, and whose labels are 
far more attractive than the contents. If 
you seek counsel with any inhabitant you 
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may. presume to be disinterested, he 
marches you off straightway to some spe- 
cial friend of his own, who vends wine 
among a variety of other articles. For 
ourselves, we were lucky enough at last to 
establish relations with the master of an 
ordinary eating-house and brewery, who 
sold us excellent Rauenthaler, Riideshei- 
mer, and Ober Ingelheimer, at a trifle 
under the tariff of the grand hotels on the 
Rhine. The Rauenthaler vineyards, be it 
remembered, are the first you come to on 
the post-road when it begins to descend 
towards the Rhine, after mounting out of 
the Schlangenbad valley, and we should 
have imagined that their more ordinary 
growths would be reasonable enough in 
the neighborhood. 

We doubt, however, whether any pro- 
fessed wine-merchant would not find that 
the place was made too hot to hold him. 
For the inhabitants of all classes hang to- 
gether most honorably in a general con- 
spiracy against the strangers within their 
doors. In‘all of the apartments, however 
long may be your stay, it is the custom to 
charge each separate meal they do supply 
you with—breakfast, tea, etc. — sepa- 
rately and at hotel prices. It is in vain to 
appeai to precedents elsewhere, and pro- 
pose that you should be taken ex pension, 
consenting to make the price a secondary 
consideration. The invariable answer is, 
that it is not the custom; nor is there any 
getting over the zon possumus, although 
you may threaten to move with bag and 
baggage. The harpy who hopes to fleece 
you will rather see you slip through her 
claws than prove alse to her order, so 
that it is impossible not to feel your re- 
sentment tempered with respect for her 
perverted notions of honor. But it sounds 
somewhat strange to be charged daily for 
“service,” as if you ‘were patronizing the 
Englischer Hof at Mayence or the Hétel 
de Russie at Frankfort, when the service 
is performed by a newly-caught maid-of-all- 
work, who stumps over the carpetless 
floors in her hob-nailed shoes, and pitches 
your plates at you across the table as if 
she were going in for a game at quoits. 
The system is almost universal, and it is 
barely possible to escape it. The only 
exceptions we know are one or two En- 
glish-speaking landladies, who, at least, 
give you value for your money in the way 
of comfort and cleanliness, and who, in 
special cases, will consent to cook for 
you. All the world contrives to make the 
most of a short season; and even the 
official tariffs are regulated with a most 
paternal regard to the well-doing of native 














capitalists and the remuneration of native 
labor. Thus the carriage-drivers have 
small inducement to overcharge, being en- 
titled by law to such ample payment; the 
porter who carries your portmanteau up- 
stairs, which the coachman or the landlord 
will decline to touch, receives about as 
much for the job as for half a day’s winter 
work in the forest; and while in Sir Fran- 
cis Head’s time the charge for a sedan- 
chair to take an invalid to the baths and 
back again was threepence English, now 
it is exactly six times as much for a bath- 
chair with a single man. 

It need hardly be said that this tariff of 
charges is regulated mainly with an eye 
to the foreigners. The secret of a double 
scale is scrupulously kept, but it is clear 
that the generality of the German visitors 
must fare very: differently. For next to 
the favor in which they are held with the 
townsfolk, and with the villagers who flock 
in on market-days, nothing establishes 
more conclusively the reputation of the 
waters than the number of people in the 
humbler ranks of life who gather to them 
from Nassau and the surrounding states. 
The throng round the Bruxnen in the 
height of the season has anything but a 
fashionable appearance; and it is plain 
that many of the company are come for 
no imaginary ailments. To say nothing 
of ghastly complexions speaking of com- 
plicated stomach and liver complaints, 
there is an unusual preponderance of the 
lame and the limping. Many of these 
poor people, shabbily though decently 
dressed, must be making serious pecuniary 
sacrifices to persuade nature to rally for 
another effort. Even those who are evi- 
dently substantial shopkeepers and well- 
to-do professionals are not at all the sort of 
persons to throw their money out of the 
windows. To be sure, they give but little 
trouble, and are not likely to be over- 
fastidious about the quality of their food, 
however they may feel about quantity. 
At early morn you may see them sitting 
before their doors, in the shade and dust, 
over their rolls and their coffee on a tray 
without a napkin. At the stroke of noon, 
an hour before the more fashionable hotels 
are thinking of throwing open the sad/es-a- 
manger, they go trooping along the pave- 
ments in Indian file, by individuals, pairs, 
and families. They climb the a/ fresco 
Staircases that land them on the first 
floors of antiquated Hofs (guest-houses ); 
they dive down dark alleys, and turn up 
under low-browed entrances, on their way 
to the modest dining-rooms they frequent. 
About an hour and a half later they may 
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be seen emerging again, laboring over the 
rough paving in the glaring sun or the 
dripping rain, on their return to their 
rooms, or on their way to the seats in the 
gardens, where they lounge away the 
afternoon. Or after long bargaining with 
the driver or the donkey-man, who is 
beaten slowly down from his tariff, the 
heavily-ballasted ladies are hoisted by the 
half-dozen into carriages or singly on to 
sidesaddles, and away they start for some 
Bier-brauerei in some picturesque spot in 
the environs, whence they come back to a 
light supper of roast veal and gherkins, or 
something else that is equally digestible. 
As we have remarked already, it is 
much to the credit of the waters that peo- 
ple can lead such a life with impunity, and 
yet go away rather better than worse. 
And as to the invigorating effects of the 
baths on those with whom they agree, we 
fancy there can be no difference of opin- 
ion. When time is hanging heavy with 
you, and you are passing into the posses- 
sion of the blue-devils, the sure prescrip- 
tion isto take abath. We cannot say that 
we consider bathing a lively occupation as 
a rule, for a man of an active habit of 
mind and body. We do not, of course, 
allude to the morning tub, or to a header 
in the sea, or arush of fresh water. And 
it was only when we were sore driven for 
occupation one dripping day, that it oc- 
curred to us to purchase a bath-ticket at 
Schwalbach. The entrance to the bath- 
cabinet was less than cheerful, while the 
cabinet itself was hermetically sealed, as 
the windows opened full on a promenade. 
The water was all that it is described in 
the “ Bubbles.” So far as we could see 
it through a steam-laden twilight, it was 
filthily ferruginous. But we had not gone 
so far to back out, and so we took heart of 
grace and immersed ourself. We hung 
our watch on the hook opposite, lita cigar, 
opened a newspaper, and resigned ourself 
to pass the twenty minutes of our self- 
imposed sentence of confinement. When 
time was up, we felt by no means so eager 
to be out and about as we had felt fifteen 
minutes before ; and, indeed, it was with no 
little reluctance that at last we decided to 
dress.- When we came out of the bath- 
house, the weather was as dull and damp 
as before, but we had a sense of buoyancy 
within that could dispense with external 
sunshine. We had been disposed to 
growl as we went in; we felt inclined to 
sing as we came out. And when there is 
sunshine without as well as within; and 
when nature is laughing to a fresh breeze, 
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toxicating. We ceased to wonder that 
“the old man” felt the sunbeams glance 
from him when thus fortified, as from a 
polished cuirass, and that he had set him- 
self to breast the hills as if his bath had 
made him twenty years younger. Nor is 
the water applied internally by any means 
to be despised when you are treating your- 
self for one of those threatenings of the 
blue-devils. Chilly as it is, 27 va sans dire 
that it is delightfully refreshing when the 
heat is oppressive; and in the raw, damp 
weather that was so common in the last 
summer, the glow after swallowing it was 
comforting in the extreme. As for the 
proportion of carbonates, chlorides, and 
sulphates, are they not written ina dozen 
of scientific treatises to which we could 
refer the reader were it worth while? Our 
own analysis was popular and practical, 
and we were satisfied when we found that 
there was no excess of those salts or sul- 
phurs whose objectionably obtrusive prop- 
erties poison so many of the Taunus 
springs. , 

Naturally “the enjoyment of German 
bath-life must always depend in great 
measure on the weather; and we _ have al- 
luded already to the extremes of heat and 
cold that one may experience in a season 
at Schwalbach, or places similarly situat- 
ed. It lies in the bottom of a valley, but 
the valley itself is a depression in a lofty 
tableland. In the height of the season — 
which is, of course, a short one, beginning 
with July and ending in September — the 
sun beats down with extraordinary power, 
and its rays are reflected from the white 
facades of the houses till you might fancy 
that the baked pavements were cracking. 
Most people must go out of doors for 
their meals, of course; but for the rest of 
the day, they either blink like owls in the 
darkness behind closed shutters and. jalou- 
sies, or, at all events, seek refuge in the 
gardens, under the thickest shade that is 
to be found. The long day becomes the 
longer, that you are driven to rise so early 
in self-defence. Nothing can be more de- 
licious than the first freshness of the 
morning, when all the active world begins 
to assemble round the Brunnen between 
five and six o’clock. Except for some 
light puffs of fleecy haze, not a cloud is to 
be seen against the clear sky. The won- 
derfully limpid air is pleasantly biting, and 
you feel that it is paradise simply to 
breathe it, and only wish that the pleasure 
could last. But there goes the sun steal- 
ing up above the hilltops, and gradually 
drawing out the latent heat that you might 
fancy had been lurking through the night 
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in the vegetation about you. 


You get 
pleasantly warm, then disagreeably so, and 
soon you are by no means sorry to beat a 


retreat to the breakfast-table. After that 
it is an arduous effort to keep cool, till you 
venture out again on the eve of the short 
twilight, a little before the owls and the 
night-hawks. 

They tell you that for English people 
who are supposed to be of energetic hab- 
its, September is the most agreeable 
month of the season. It may be so in or- 
dinary years; but in 1876, after the_ex- 
traordinary spell of unparalleled heat, the 
weather went with a crash, and never 
showed signs of mending. Then, as you 
shuddered under the dripping foliage in 
the walks, and petitioned for blanket after 
blanket in your bedroom, you began un- 
pleasantly to realize your elevation over 
the sea. The worst of it was that the 
houses are constructed for the summer, 
and the only decent fireplaces in the apart- 
ments are those in the kitchens, where the 
dishes are réchauffé. When you asked 
fora stove in your room, workmen who 
are by no means cunning went to work on 
a quaint construction of rust plates and 
metal piping; and the fuel they supplied 
you was coal-dust, which is caked by be- 
ing continually wetted. The consequence 
was that you had to sit shivering over your 
fireplace in a rug or a great-coat, with a 
bellows between your feet, a box of luci- 
fers in one pocket, and a bundle of old 
newspapers in the other, having to apply 
yourself to each in turn when your atten- 
tion had been distracted for a moment. 
It must be remarked that the construction 
of most of those Nassau houses is a mir- 
acle of flimsiness, considering the climate: 
it is natural enough that the shutterless 
windows should not shut—that you see 
all over this continent and the next, from 
Calais to Grand Cairo. But at Schwal- 
bach there are spaces of a full inch in 
width between the unbaked bricks and the 
unpainted rafters, through which the snow 
may drift in the winter till it gathers in 
wreaths on the floors within. That archi- 
tecture of the kind should serve its pur- 
pose for generations is conclusive as to the 
dryness of the air. And, indeed, in the 
intervals of the heaviest rain, and deep 
down in the valleys between the hanging 
woods, you have no sort of consciousness 
of the clinging damp that lays the seeds 
of rheumatism and chest-complaints in 
England. 

How it may fare with the natives in 
their winter is a point on which one is self- 


ishly indifferent; and if they did suffer 
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from aches and pains, one might incline 
to regard it as retribution for their sharp 
practices. But it is certain that when un- 
fortunate strangers are caught in a contin- 
uance of wet weather in the season, all 
enjoyment is gone for them. There are 
no means then of indulging in those dis- 
tant expeditions which they had deferred 
before on account either of the heat or 
the dinner-hour. And it is a pity; for the 
forests of Nassau are delightful — when 
you break away from these trimly-kept 
paths of the administration that always 
incline to descend, and keep leading you 
unconsciously homewards. Nothing can 
be more dismal than a forest in rain, when 
the pattering of the drops on the dripping 
leaves sounds like dirges by a whole cem- 
etery-full of dead-watches ; and when the 
sighing and sobbing of the winds is like 
the moaning of troubled spirits. Nothing 
more joyous than the forest when the 
lights are streaming through the swaying 
foliage, and the shadows are dancing on 
the grass in the glades. And the forests 
of Nassau are more varied in their char- 
acter than is common in Germany. Here 
and there, of course, are great plantations 
of close-set poles, all running to seed, that 
seem as if they had been sown by a nur- 
seryman and never thinned. But often 
the firs have had space enough to expand 
into stately trees; and there are grand 
woods of oak and birch: occasionally you 
get a cheerful glimpse at the silvery stems 
of feathering birches ; and, above all, there 
is an abundance of the mounitain-ash, 
bending under its load of reddening ber- 
ries, which fringes the road more pic- 
turesquely than the poplar, and attracts 
the starlings and the fieldfares in flights. 
Should you go astray and get benighted, 
as is possible enough, if you commit your- 
self to the forest rides and dray-tracks 
without a guide and a compass, you may 
hear the most magnificently melancholy 
serenades you ever listened to; for these 
vast sombre woods are swarming with 
screechowls. There is a pleasant bird, 
by the way, with a piercing and most lugu- 
brious cry, which is believed by the people 
of the country to be an infallible warning 
of your death —as no doubt it is, sooner 
or later. 

The country is extraordinarily broken ; 
and when you fancy you are looking across 
a level tableland, half a dozen of hiils and 
wooded valleys may be hidden out of 
sight between you and your destination. 
The purity of the air is highly deceptive ; 
but it makes the views the more extensive 
and enchanting. You come out from the 
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black shadows of the forest on the bright 
crest of a down; and lo! before you there 
extends a panorama from the Eifel to the 
Haardt, and from the Haardt to the Oden- 
wald. Beyond the lake-like expanse be- 
neath you, that is dammed back to the 
westward by the rapids of the Binger Loch, 
the winding Rhine loses itself dimly in 
the distance behind the dome and the out- 
lying fortifications of Mayence. Or you 
see the back of those square summits of 
the Taunus range, which were objects so 
familiar from Frankfort and Homburg. 
And look which way you will, there are 
the rolling masses of black firs, which are 
cast loosely like a gloomy mantle over 
many a cheerful scene. For though the 
country lies high and the summers are 
short, yet the sun brings things to rapid 
maturity, and the heavy night dews nour- 
ish them into luxuriance. The agriculture 
is equally picturesque and primitive. The 
peasant proprietors grow their crops in 
little patches on alternate strips of infin- 
itesimal proportions. The single-stilted 
plough, with a simple ploughshare, is 
formed for scraping rather than furrowing 
the light soil: the narrow wagons are on 
a slight framework of wood, but excel- 
lently fitted to stand jolting across coun- 
try. Of a fine day, when harvesting or 
any other operation is going generally for- 
ward, you may see the whole population 
in the field; for the people herd together 
in villages, and solitary farm-steadings are 
unknown. The children are basking or 
playing in the sun, or sleeping under the 
carts; the little cows, that do duty as 
draught animals in wagon or plough, are 
amusing themselves patiently with the 
scanty contents of their nose-bags; and 
when you come to the village itself you 
find it almost deserted, though the doors 
and windows are seldom secured. It may 
be supposed that the people can trust each 
other’s honesty; and as the side roads 
that come down from the forests through 
the fields lead to nowhere in particular, 
so tramps and sturdy vagabonds are un- 
known. 

The Nassau peasant, though seldom 
wealthy, must generally be well off. The 
houses have all a comfortable look, and 
the general aspect of the villages is pictu- 
resque and almost coquettish. Take Bar- 
stadt for example, which is between 
Schwalbach and Schlangenbad, though 
lying quite away from the ordinary prom- 
enades and carriage-drives, and rarely in- 
truded on by the Kur-guests. Its name — 
the town of the bears— must have been 
appropriate enough in the olden time, from 
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its solitary situation among sylvan sur- 
roundings; but now the hills that imme- 
diatciy encircle it are cleared and covered 
with crops. The various approaches from 
the fields are shaded with apple and plum 
trees, loaded with their russet and purple 
fruits. Each house, without exception, 
stands apart from its neighbor at every 
variety of angle. There are quaint roofs 
of shingle, or of shell-shaped wooden 
tiles. The walls, as in the more preten- 
tious buildings of Schwalbach, are of 
rough beams and unbaked bricks. There 
are hanging eaves, and lozenged case- 
ments, and doors divided in flaps of un- 
equal width, often with handles of curious 
metal work. Sometimes there are tiny 
flower-gardens in full bloom hanging from 
the windows, with creepers running up to 
the roof, and streaming back in showers 
of blossoms. The fruit-laden plum-trees 
draw rich sustenance from the pools that 
drain from the stables and cowhouses. 
There is a pleasant odor of dairy pervad- 
ing the place, for in Nassau all the cattle 
are stall-fed, and instead of cows being 
turned out into the pastures, the precious 
herbage is cut and brought to them. 
There are vast barns, and a village Wirth- 
haus or two, and a church with a steeple 
which, though irregular and ungainly, is 
not ineffective from a distance, and with 
windows that have been modernized by no 
means to their advantage. But you may 
assume that otherwise there has been little 
change in the village architecture for 
seven centuries or more. And look which 
way you will along the pretty side lanes, 
you look on rich cultivation through leafy 
vistas, formed by the gnarled boughs of 
venerable horse-chestnuts. Pauperism 
seems to be unknown, as mendicancy cer- 
tainly is; but even the wealthiest of the 
peasants live frugally, though they eat 
often. The day is begun with black bread 
and coffee; and coffee and black bread, 
with soup and farinaceous foods, are their 
staple diet. Meat is a luxury that the 
most fortunate of them seldom taste more 
than once in the week, with the exception 
perhaps of bacon, which is somewhat more 
common. 

Talking of bacon leads us naturally to 
think of pigs, anda pig is almost invariably 
attached to every Nassau household. Sir 
Francis Head devotes an amusing chapter 
to the story of the “ Schwein General,” who, 
attended by his aide-de-camp, used night 
and morning to lead out his charge to the 
neighboring hills. The same sight is to 
be witnessed still, and a similar system 
prevails in every one of the villages, 
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although in most cases the general is a 
lady, and the members of her staff are of 
the gentler sex. Holding on our way from 
Barstadt to Schlangenbad, we come 
among the stubbles under the apple-trees 
upon the Barstadt drove, and a most un- 
gainly and unlevel lot they look. Long- 
legged, wall-sided, and exaggeratedly hog- 
backed, they give you no idea of laying on 
flesh, and certainly their habits of life do 
not tend to encourage obesity. We do 
not know how they may fare in their 
homes; but the best part of their lives is 
passed out of doors, and then they may 
be seen grubbing along the banks of the 
dusty lanes, or grunting about wistfully 
among the flinty stubbles. We should 
fancy itis but seldom that they have the 
run of their teeth among the beech-mast ; 
for when the woods used to be ducal prop- 
erty they were carefully protected against 
trespass, and though many of them have 
passed since into the hands of the munici- 
palities and communes, we have never re- 
marked that the practice has changed. 
Nothing in the way of foreign wood- 
lands can be more charming than those 
that embrace Schlangenbad, and far the 
most picturesque approach is from Bar- 
stadt. The road that has been rising 
steeply through the unenclosed corn-land 
dips sharply down from the crest among 
noble beech-trees. But again you are 
landed among the conspicuous signs of 
bath-life that you had left behind when 
you cleared the environs of Schwalbach. 
Inscriptions on finger-posts indicate the 
way to the innumerable points of attraction 
that have been sanctified by cockney cus- 
tom as objects fora lazy stroll. To the 
“Cross” or the “Candle,” or to the 
“ Boar-Stone,” the “ Owl’s Hollow,” or the 
“ Schone Aussicht.” But as the weather 
happens to have been showery, you do not 
meet a soul, till you descend on the little 
irrigated meadow, where the hay-cutters 
are busy, the rain notwithstanding, and it 
leads you down to the spring of the “ Ser 
pent” bath. Schlangenbad is buta smaller 
Schwalbach, mzzus the aboriginal village. 
There are a couple of huge bathing estab- 
lishments, and a row or two of spruce vil- 
las, interspersed with gay hotels. The 
coup d’wil over the flowers and trees and 
fountains and winding drive in front of 
the principal bath-house is more brilliantly 
effective than anything in Schwalbach, 
backed up as it is by an amphitheatre of 
lofty hills which are densely wooded to 
their very summits. But beautiful as 
these grand enclosures are, they must 
make the place even more of a prison; 

















and any one but a resolute and vigorous 
pedestrian must find it hard to force his 
way through the folds of the forest to the 
light and the air that lie beyond. The 
waters, independently of their action in 
certain maladies, have been celebrated far 
and wide for their beautifying properties. 
You may see them bottled, in the form of 
essences, on the counters of the German 
perfumers, who sell them as sovereign for 
the complexion. And doubtless, were one 
to persevere in a course of them, you 
might be sure, fora time at least, to un- 
dergo a smoothing change. But we must 
say that the solitary experiment we made 
was disappointing ; and we left the gloomy 
bathing vault into which we had been 
shown with no sense of the exhilaration of 
a dip at Schwalbach. 

Indeed, when one has looked on at bath- 
life for some six or eight monotonous 
weeks, you are more certainly confirmed 
in your original impression that the virtues 
of any particular waters are far from being 
the sole consideration. Yet, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, that is the only point 
on which an English physician has infor- 
mation, or to which he pays any regard. 
A patient consults him for gout or rheu- 
matism, — for the head, the heart, or the 
stomach, as the case may be, and above 
all for the nerves ; and he prescribes Gas- 
tein, Carlbad, Schwalbach, or Spa, as it 
happens. And it is probable that the 
waters the nervous patient goes to drink 
and to bathe in may medically be the most 
useful for his particular complaint. But 
depressing circumstances may more than 
outweigh the extra grains of the carbonates 
of soda or the oxides of tron that these 
springs hold in solution. You may be con- 
demned to a bath-chair, and settled in a 
hole, out of which there is no emerging. 
As the season goes on, and the sun shoots 
swiftly over some narrow valley, the days 
are unnecessarily shortened, while the 
mornings and evenings grow cloudier and 
more chilly. You are dependent on sun- 
ning yourself in the open air; and should 
the weather turn out to be wet, which is 
far more likely in some localities than 
others, you are shut up a close prisoner in 
a house built for the sunshine, with your 
own meiancholy thoughts for companions. 
And in the smaller baths, there are not 
the same spacious saloons and light and 
airy arcades in which you can take refuge 
from the rain; while necessarily it is much 
more of a chance that you find yourself 
there in cheerful company. Of course 
you must take care that you make no awk- 
ward mistake in the waters; for they say, 
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for example, that those of Schwalbach are 
carboniferous apoplexy for full-blooded 
gentlemen. But after guarding against 
accidents so easily avoided, we believe 
that the first thing one should look for at 
a bath is liveliness, and the next, invigor- 
ating and exhilarating air. If a patient 
can pull round at the gloomy gorge of Pef- 
fers, it speaks worlds for his intense vital- 
ity and the inherent vigor of his constitu- 
tion; while the fresh breezes from the 
Taunus, and the sunny open landscape 
about Homburg, must be highly stimulat- 
ing in themselves, although in actual 
charms of scenery the place might easily 
be improved upon. 

After all, belated invalids at these up- 
land Brunnen of Nassau may carry them- 
selves cheerfully to the end of what they 
feel to be a trying dispensation by reflect- 
ing on the lot of the natives they leave 
behind. Already, in the last days of Sep- 
tember, the signs of the coming winter are 
setting in. The venetian shutters have 
been fast closing everywhere. The bath 
establishment cuts down its strength, and 
inconveniently circumscribes the bathing 
hours. The band packs up and retires 
with bag and baggage. The hairdresser 
follows. The menus at the hotels become 
more meagre, and the vegetables threaten 
to give out altogether. The vendors of 
fancy goods set still higher prices on the 
remainder of their dwindled stocks, in a 
last desperate effort at realization. The 
administration stops its duplicate copy of 
the Zzmes. The bath-chairmen and car- 
riage-drivers lock away their vehicles, and 
betake themselves to their sylvan avoca- 
tions. The communications are being cut 
on all sides: diligences and omnibuses are 
being run off the roads, with the solitary 
exception of the Wiesbaden Postwagen, 
which carries travellers in the wrong direc- 
tion for Englishmen. Next the adminis- 
tration stops the penny London papers, 
the evening journals, and the illustrated 
weeklies; and finally you see rough- 
boarded shutters being nailed up every- 
where against the verandahs and windows 
of the houses in the more exposed situa- 
tions. There is a general stampede of 
the servants, those of the greater hotels 
not excepted, where the landlord with- 
draws with the family to hibernate in his 
smallest rooms on the ground-floor. And 
then your mind’s eye begins to lose itself 
in a vision of snowstorms; of wreaths 
heaped high in each cutting and each cor- 
ner of the bleak roads, raising impassable 
barriers between the little imprisoned 
community and the outer world ; of a wind 
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that can be bitter even in August, howling 
down from the hills, shivering the festoons 
of icicles, and whistling in through the 
crevices in the walls and woodwork; and 
we let the curtain fall behind us in blind- 
ing snowdrift on Schwalbach snow-shroud- 
ed for its winter’s sleep. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
CARITA, 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 


CHAPTER XXII. 
MYSTIFIED. 


“ My dear boy,” said Mrs. Meredith, “I 
see what you are thinking of. You are 
young to settle in life, and about means 
there might be some difficulty ; but to see 
you happy I would make any sacrifice. 
Nothing is so important as to make a 
good choice, which you have done, thank 
God. That goes beyond every prudential 
consideration. Nothing else matters in 
comparison ;” and, as she said this, tears 
stood in her soft eyes. It was a long 
speech for Mrs. Meredith. Oswald had 
come back to the drawing-room in a loose 
jacket, with some lingering odor of his 
cigar about him, to bid his mother good- 
night. She was standing by the mantel- 
piece with her candle in her hand, while 
he stood close by, looking down into the 
fire, caressing the down, scarcely devel- 
oped into a moustache, on his upper lip, 
and thus hiding a conscious smile. 

“So you think my choice a good one, 
mother?” he said with a laugh. 

Mrs. Meredith did not think him serious 
enough for such a serious moment; but 
then how useless it is to go on contending 
with people because they will not feel as 
you think proper in every emergency ! 
After all, every one must act according to 
his nature; the easy man cannot be made 
restless, nor the light-hearted solemn. 
This was Mrs. Meredith’s philosophy. 
But she gave a little sigh, as she had 
often done, to the frivolity of her elder 
son. It was late, and the fire was very 
low upon the hearth—one of the lamps 
had burned out—the room was dimmer 
than usual; in a corner Edward sat read- 
ing or pretending to read, rather glum, 
silent, and sad. Oswald, who had come 
in, in a very pleasant disposition, as in- 
deed he generally was, smoothed his young 
moustache with great complacency. He 
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mother was thinking, and it was not at all 
disagreeable to him that she should think 
so. He was quite willing to be taken for 
Cara’s lover. There was no harm in a 
little mystification, and the thought on the 
whole pleased him. 

“ Ah, Oswald, I wish you were a little 
more serious, especially at such a mo- 
ment,” said his mother; “there are so 
many things to think of. I wish you 
would try to realize that it is a very, very 
important moment in your life.” 

“Tt is a very pleasant one, at least,” he 
said, smiling at her—with a smile which 
from the time of his baby naughtiness had 
always subdued his mother —and he 
lighted her candle, and stooped with filial 
grace to kiss her cheek. ‘“ Good-night, 
mother, and don’t trouble about me. I 
am very happy,” he said, with a half-laugh 
at his own cleverness in carrying on this 
delusion. Oswald thought a great deal of 
his own cleverness. It was a pleasant 
subject to him. He stood for some time 
after his mother was gone, looking down 
into the waning fire and smiling to him- 
self. He enjoyed the idea reflected from 
their minds that he was an accepted lover, 
a happy man betrothed and enjoying the 
first sweetness of love. He had not said 
so; he had done nothing, so far as he was 
aware, to originate such a notion; but it 
rather amused and flattered him now that 
they had of themselves quite gratuitously 
started it. As for Cara herself being dis- 
pleased or annoyed by it, that did not 
occur to him. She was only just a girl, 
not a person of dignity, and there could 
be no injury to her in such a report. Be- 
sides, it was not his doing; he was noway 
to blame. Poor dear little Cara! if it did 
come to that, a man was not much to be 
pitied who had Cara to fall back upon at 
the last. 

Thus he stood musing, with that con- 
scious smile on his face, now and then 
casting a glance at himself in the mirror 
over the mantelpiece. He was not think- 
ing of his brother, who sat behind with 
the same book in his hands that he had 
been pretending to read all the evening. 
Edward rose when his mother was gone, 
and came up to the fire. He was no 
master of words befitting the occasion ; he 
wanted to say something, and he did not 
know what to say. His elder brother, the 
most popular of the two—he who was 
always a little in advance of Edward in 
everything, admired and beloved and 
thought of as Edward had never been — 
how was the younger, less brilliant, less 


saw at once that it was Cara of whom his | considered brother to say anything to him 
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that bore the character of advice? And 
vet Edward’s heart ached to do so; to 
tell the truth his heart ached for more 
than this. It had seemed to him that 
Cara confided in himself, believed in his 
affectionate sympathy more than she did 
triumphant position of a vowed lover as 
they all thought him to be, was gall and 
bitterness to the poor young fellow, in 
whose heart for all these years warm recol- 
lection of Cara had been smouldering. 
He was the poor man whose ewe-lamb his 
rich brother had taken, and the pang of 
surprised distress in his soul was all the 
bitterer for that consciousness which nev- 
er quite left his mind, that Oswald was 
always the one preferred. But Edward, 
though he felt this, was not of an envious 
nature, and was rather sad for himself 
than resentful of his brother’s happiness. 
He went up to him, dragged by his tender 
heart much against the resistance of his 
will, feeling that he too must say some- 
thing. He laid his hand, which quivered 
a little with suppressed agitation, on Os- 
wald’s shoulder. 

“] don’t know what to say to you, old 
fellow,” he said, with an attempt at an 
easy toné. “I needn’t wish you happi- 
ness, for you’ve got it vg 

In spite of himself Oswald laughed. 
He had a schoolboy’s delight in mystifica- 
tion, and somehow a sense of Edward’s 
disappointment came in, and gave him a 
still greater perception of the joke. Not 
that he wished to hurt Edward, but to 
most men who know nothing of love, there 
is so much of the ridiculous involved, 
even in a disappointment, that the one 
who is heart-whole may be deliberately 
cruel without any evilintention. “Oh, yes, 
I am happy enough,” he said, looking 
round at his brother, who, for his part, 
could not meet his eyes. 

“] hope you won’t mind what I am go- 
ing to say to you?” said Edward. “Iam 
not so light-hearted a fellow as you are, 
and that makes me, perhaps, notice oth- 
ers. Oswald, look here—-sfe is not so 
light-hearted as you are, either. She 
wants taking care of. She is very sensi- 
tive, and feels many things that perhaps 
you would not feel. Don’t be vexed. I 
thought I would just say this once for all 
—and there is no good thing I don’t wish 
you,” cried Edward, concluding abruptly, 
to cover the little break in his voice. 

“You needn’t look so glum about it, 
Ned,” said his brother. “1 don’t mean to 
be turned off to-morrow. We shall have 
time to mingle our tears on various occa- 
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sions before then. Mamma and you have 
a way of jumping at conclusions. As for 
her ——” 

“T don’t like slang on such a subject,” 
said Edward, hotly. ‘“ Never mind; there 
are some things we should never agree 
—_ if we talked till doomsday. Good- 
night.” 

cs Good-night, old man, and I wish you 
a better temper — unless you'll come and 
have another cjgar first,” said Oswald, 
with cheerful assurance. “My mind is 
too full for sleep.” 

“ Your mind is full of “ 

“Her, of course,” said Oswald, with a 
laugh; and he went down-stairs whistling 
the air of Fortunio’s song, — 





Je sais mourir pour ma mie, 
Sans la nommer. 


He was delighted with the mistake 
which mystified everybody and awakened 
envies, and regrets, and congratulations, 
which were all in their different ways trib- 
utes to his importance. And no doubt 
the mistake might be turned into reality at 
any moment should he decide that this 
would be desirable. He had only to ask 
Cara, he felt, and she would be as pleased 
as the others; and, indeed, under the in- 
fluence of a suggestion which made him 
feel his own importance so delightfully, 
Oswald was not at all sure that this was 
not the best thing, and the evident conclu- 
sion of the whole. But in the mean time 
he let his mind float away upon other fan- 
cies. Her/ how little they knew who she 
was whom they thus ignorantly discussed. 
When he had got into the sanctuary of 
smoke, at which Mrs. Meredith shook her 
head, but which she had carefully pre- 
pared for her boys all the same, Oswald 
lit the other cigar which he had invited his 
brother to accompany, and sat down with 
that smile still upon his face, to enjoy it 
and his fancies. He laid his hand indo- 
lently upon a book, but his own musings 
were at the moment more amusing, more 
pleasantly exciting than any novel. The 
situation pleased and stimulated his fancy 
in every way. The demure little school 
procession, the meek young conventual 
beauty, so subdued and soft, yet with 
sparkles responsive to be struck out of 
her, half-frightened, yet at the same time 
elevated above all the temptations that 
might have assailed other girls —it was 
scarcely possible to realize anything more 
captivating to the imagination. He sat 
and dreamed over it all till the small hours 
after midnight sounded one by one, and 
his fire went out, and he began to feel 
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chilly; upon which argument Oswald, still 
smiling to himself, ‘went to bed, well 
pleased with his fancies as with every- 
thing else belonging to him; and all the 
better pleased that he felt conscious of 
having roused a considerable deal of ex- 
citement and emotion, and of having, with- 
out any decided intention on his own part, 
delightfully taken in everybody, which 
delighted the schoolboy part of his nature. 
To be so clever as he was conscious of 
being, and a poet, and a great many other 
fine things — it was astonishing how much 
of the schoolboy was stillin him. But yet 
he had no compunction as he went up the 
long staircase: he had not finished, nor 
indeed made the least advance with his 
poem. 


From old Pietro’s canvas freshly sprung, 
Fair face ! — 


This beginning was what he liked best. 
Edward was moved in a very different 
way. He would have been magnanimous 
and given up Cara—that is, having no 
real right to Com he might have given up 
the youthful imagination rof her which had 
always been his favorite fancy —to his 
brother, with some wringing of the heart, 
but with that compensation which youth 
has in the sublime sense of self-sacrifice. 
But there is no bitterness greater in this 
world, either for young or old, than that 
of giving up painfully to another some- 
thing which that other holds with levity 
and treats with indifference. To hear 
Cara, the sacred young princess of his 
own fancy, spoken of lightly, and the su- 
preme moment of possible union with her 
characterized as “turning off,’ was a 
downfall which made Edward half frantic 
with pain and shame, and indignation and 
impatience. She would be to Oswald only 
a commonplace little wife, to be .petted 
when he was in the humor, standing very 
much lower than himself in his own good 
graces; whereas, to Edward she would 
have been But it was Oswald, not 
Edward, whom she had chosen. How 
strange they are! all those wonderful con- 
fusions of humanity which -depress the 
wisest, the blind jumps at fate, the foolish 
choices, the passing over of the best to 
take the worst, which form the ordinary 
course of existence everywhere, the poor 
young fellow thought, in this first encoun- 
ter with adverse events; and this was 
mingled with that strange wonder of the 
tender heart to find itself uncomprehended 
and rejected, while gifts much less precious 
than those it offers are accepted, which 
is one of the most poignant pangs of na- 
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ture; and these feelings, surging dimly 
through Edward’s mind, filled him with a 
despondency and pain beyond words. In- 
deed he could not have told all the bitter- 
ness of the vague heavy blackness which 
swallowed up the fair world and every- 
thing lovely before him. It was not only 
that Cara had (he thought) chosen Oswald 
instead of himself, but also that the lesser 
love was preferred to the greater, and that 
the thing one man would have worshipped 
was thrown to the careless keeping of an- 
other, as if it were a thing of no price. 
The personal question and the abstract 
one twisted and twined into one, as is gen- 
eral in the first trials of youth. He himself 
unconsciously became to timself the sym- 
bol of true love misjudged, of gold thrown 
away for pinchbeck — and Cara the sym- 
bol of that terrible perennial mistake which 
is always going on from chapter to chapter 
of the world’s history. Even, for he was 
generous in the very pangs of that vision- 
ary envy, it added another pang of suffer- 
ing to Edward’s mind, that he could not 
but consider his brother as the pinchbeck, 
so far as Cara at least was considered. 
While Oswald sat smiling to himself 
through the fumes of his cigar, Edward 
threw his window open and gazed out into 
the chill darkness of the winter night, feel- 
ing the cold wind, which made him shiver, 
to be more in consonance with his feelings 
than the warmth of the comfortable room 
inside. 

Thus the whole little world was turned 
upside down by Oswald’s light-hearted 
preference of his own gratification to any- 
thing other people might think. He had 
half “forgotten the appointment he had so 
anxiously made with Cara when the morn- 
ing came, having got into full swing with 
his verses — which was a still more capti- 
vating way of expressing his sentiments 
than confession of them to Cara. 


Fair face from old Pietro’s canvas sprung, 
Soft as the eve, fresh as the day, 

Sweet shadow of angelic faces, young 
And heavenly bright as they, 

Soul of all lovely things, by poets sung — 


He could not content himself with the last 
line —“* Accept my lay,” or “my humble 
lay,” was the easiest termination, but it 
was prosaic and affected. The considera- 
tion of this occupied him to the entire 
exclusion of Cara, and he only recollected 
with what anxiety he had begged her to 
get rid of her aunt and see him alone at a 
quarter past twelve, having appointed to 
meet herat noon. He thrust the bit of 
paper on which he had been scribbling 


























into his pocket, when he remembered, and 
went off languidly to pay his visit; he 
had meant to have completed the poem, 
and read it over to her, but it was clear 
that this must be postponed to another 
day. 
Meanwhile good Miss Cherry, full of 
anxieties, had got up much earlier than 
was necessary, and had spent a long day 
before twelve o’clock. By way of giving 
to her withdrawal at that fated hour an 
air of perfect naturalness and spontaneity, 
she invented a great many little household 
occupations, going here and there over 
the different rooms with nurse, looking 
over Cara’s things to see what was want- 
ed, and making a great many notes of 
household necessities. The one most 
serious occupation which she had in her 
mind she postponed until the moment 
when the lover, or supposed lover, should 
appear. This was her real object in 
coming to London, the interview which 
she had determined to have with her 
brother. With a heart beating more loudly 
than it had beaten for years, she waited 
till Oswald Meredith’s appearance gave 
the signal for this assault, which it was 
her duty to make, but which she attempt- 
ed with so much trembling. By the time 
Oswald did appear, her breath had almost 
forsaken her with agitation and excite- 
ment, and she had become almost too 
much absorbed in her own enterprise to 
wonder that at such a moment the young 
man should be late. She was already in 
the library when Oswald went up-stairs. 
Two interviews so solemn going on to- 
gether! the comfort of both father and 
daughter hanging in the balance. Miss 
Cherry knocked so softly as to be un- 
heard, and had to repeat the summons 
before that “come in” sounded through 
the closed door which was to her as the 
trump of doom. 

She went in. Mr. Beresford was seated 
as usual at his writing-table, with all his 
books about him. He was busy, according 
to his gentle idea of being busy, and looked 
up with some surprise at his sister when 
she entered. Miss Cherry came _ noise- 
lessly forward in her grey gown, with her 
soft steps. He held his pen suspended in 
his fingers, thinking perhaps it was some 
passing question which she meant to ask, 
then laid it down with the slightest shadow 
of impatience, covered immediately by a 
pretended readiness to know what she 
wanted, and a slight sigh over his wasted 
time. Those who have their bread to 
work for take interruptions far more 
easily than those whose labors are of im- 
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portance to nobody, and Macaulay writing 
his history would not have breathed half 
so deep a sigh as did James Beresford 
over the half hour he was about to lose. 

“You want something?” he said, with 
the smile of a conscious martyr. 

“Only to speak to you, James,” said 
Miss Cherry, breathless. Then she looked 
up at him with a deprecating, wistful smile. 
“It is not very often that we meet now, 
or have any opportunity for a little talk,” 
she said. 

“Yes, Cherry, that is true enough. I 
have been so much away.” 

“And people drift apart; that is true 
too. I know I can’t follow you in all your 
deep studies, James; but my heart is 
always the same. I think of you more 
than of any one, and of Cara. I hope she 
will live to be the dearest comfort to you 
as she always was to us. The light went 
away from the Hill, I think, when she 
went away.” 

“You have been very good to her, I am 
sure,” he said, with due gratefulness, “ and 
most kind. You have brought her up 
very wisely, Cherry. I have no fault to 
find with her. She is a good little girl.” 

Miss Cherry, to hear her small goddess 
thus described, felt a sudden shock and 
thrill of horror; but she subdued herself. 
“T wanted to speak to you, James,” she 
said, “of that;” then, with a slight pant 
and heave of her frightened bosom — “ oh, 
James! do you not think you could give 
her a little more of your society — learn to 
know her better? you would find it worth 
your while!” 

“Know her better! My dear Cherry, 
I know her very well, poor child. She 
is a good little girl, always obedient and 
dutiful. There cannot be very much fel- 
lowship between a man of my occupations 
and a quiet simple girl such as Cara is, I 
am glad to say; but I am very fond of her. 
You must not think I don’t appreciate my 
child.” 

“Itis not quite that,” said poor Cherry. 
“Oh, James, if you only knew it, our Cara 
isa great deal more than merely a good 
little girl. I would not for a moment 
think of finding fault with you; but if you 
would see her a little more in the evening 
—if you would not go out quite so 
much 24 

“Go out !— I really go out very seldom. 
I think you are making a mistake, Cherry, 
my dear.” 

“Oh no, James; since I have come, it 
has been my great thought. I know you 
don’t mean to be unkind; but when you 
are out every evening ——” 
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“Really, Cherry, I had no idea that my 
liberty was to be infringed, and my habits 
criticised.” 

Miss Cherry came up to him with an 
anxious face and wet eyes. “Oh, James, 
don’t be angry! Thatis not what I mean. 
It is not to criticise you. But if you 
would stay with your child in the evening 
sometimes! She is so sweet and young. 
It would give you pleasure if you were to 
try — and — it would be better, far better 
in other ways too.” 

“JT don’t understand what you mean,” 
he said, hurriedly. 

“No, no. I was sure, quite sure, you 
never thought, nor meant anything. But 
the world is a strange world. It is always 
misconceiving innocent people —and, 
James, I am certain, nay, I £xow, it would 
be so much better: for every one — in 
every way.” 

“ You seem to have made up your mind 
to be mysterious, Cherry,” he said. “1 
don’t see to whom it can be of importance 
how I pass my time. To Cara you think? 
I don’t suppose she cares so much for my 
society. You arean old-fashioned woman, 
my poor Cherry, and think as you were 
brought up to think. But, my dear, it is 
not necessary to salvation that a man 
should be always in his own house, and 
between a man of fifty and a girl of seven- 
teen there is not really so much in com- 
mon. 

“When they are father and daughter, 
James?” 

“ That does not make very much differ- 
ence that I can see. But if you think 
Cara is dull, we must hit upon something 
better than my society. Young friends 
perhaps —if there is any other girl she 
likes particularly, let her invite her friend 
by all means. I don’t want my little girl 
to be dull.” 

“Tt is not that, James. She never com- 
plains: but, oh, if you would ‘try to make 

friends with the child! She would inter- 
est you, she would be a pleasant compan- 
ion. She would make you like your home 
again; and oh, pardon me, James, would 
not that be better than finding your happi- 
ness clsewhere ?” 

At this moment the door was opened, 
and John appeared ushering in a scientific 
visitor, whose very name was enough to 
frighten any humble person like Miss 
Cherry. She withdrew precipitately, not 
sorry to be saved from further discussion, 
and wondering at herself how she could 
have had the audacity to speak so to 
James. 


Nothing but her anxiety could 
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presumption, she felt, even in her secret 
soul, to criticise, as he said, a man like her 
brother, older and so much wiser than her- 
self; but sometimes a little point of cus- 
tom or regard to appearances might be 
overlooked by a clever man in the very 
greatness of his thoughts. 
kind Miss Cherry put it — and in that way, 
the mouse might help the lion, and the 
elderly, old-fashioned sister be of use toa 
wise and learned man, though he was a 
member of all the societies. 
kindly he had listened to her, and received 
her bold animadversions ! 
anything to admire in the behavior of 
those they look up to, kind women, like 


This was how 


And how 


When there is 


Miss Cherry, can always find some hum- 


ble plea like this at least, for a little adora- 
tion. 
r 
when a simple little woman dared to find 
fault with him? but on the contrary, how 
well he took it— what a man he was! 


Such a clever man, had he not a 
ight to be furious, brutal if he pleased, 


Miss Cherry hurrying up-stairs met Cara 
coming down, and her other excitement 
came back to her ina moment. She took 
the girl’s hands in hers, though it was in 
no more retired place than the landing on 
the stairs. “Well, my darling,” she said 
anxiously. 
“ Well, Aunt Cherry!” said Cara, and 
laughed. “I was coming to look for you, 
to ask you to come out and get some 
ribbon , 

“ But, Cara ——” 

“Come!” cried the girl, running up- 
stairs again to get her hat; and what had 
really happened that morning, Miss Cherry 
never knew. So that both her excitements 
came to nothing, and the day turned out 
uneventful like other common days. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
A REMONSTRANCE, 


Mr. BERESFORD was seated in his li- 
brary, as usual, in the morning; he had 
breakfasted and glanced over his newspa- 
per, and now hac settled down to “ work,” 
that is, to what he called work. He would 
not have been much the worse had he 
idled, nor would his finances or anybody’s 
comfort have suffered; probably that was 
one reason why he was so industrious. 
His writing-table was arranged with the 
most perfect order: here his blotting-book, 
his pens, his paper of all sizes, from pon- 
derous foolscap to the lightest accidental 
note; there his books of reference; inthe 
centre, the volume he was studying. John, 
by long practice, had learned to know ex 
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have given her such boldness. 


actly where to place all his master’s para 
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phernalia. He sat in front of the fire, 
which crackled merrily and made light 
pétillements, in the sound of which alone 
there was genial company. The ruddy 
sunshine of the winter morning entered in 
a sidelong gleam; everything was com- 
fortable, warm, and luxurious round him; 
the room was lined almost as high as the 
ceiling with books, and the square table 
near the further window was covered with 
magazines and newspapers. He spared 
nothing in that way, though for himself he 
did not read half the literature that was 
placed there ready for him. He took his 
place at his table, opened his book, put 
down the letters which he had brought 
with him from the breakfast table, and 
prepared to write —or rather to work — 
for his object was to write a review of the 
serious book he was reading; his letters 
were about this and other important mat- 
ters —a meeting of the Imperial Society 
— the arrangements to be made for a se- 
ries of lectures—the choice of a new 
member. He put down all these momen- 
tous epistles on his table, and turned over 
a page of the book in respect to which he 
was prepared to give to the world some 
new ideas of his own on the relations be- 
tween mind and matter, or rather, upon 


some of those strange processes by which 
the human brain, which is as purely mat- 
ter as the human leg, pranks itself up in 


the appearance of a spiritual entity. He 
was fond of philosophical questions. But 
when he had made all these preparations, 
he stopped suddenly short and began to 
think. What process was it that brought 
across him, like a sudden breath of sum- 
mer air with the scent of flowers init, that 
sudden flood of recollections? Ina mo- 
ment, invading his breast and his mind 
with thoughts of the past, he felt as peo- 
ple do to whom an old friend appears sud- 
denly, bringing with him a hundred for- 
gotten associations. Had some one come 
into the warm and pleasant room, and laid 
a hand upon his shoulder and looked him 
inthe face? 1f James Beresford had been 
a superstitious man he would have thought 
so. His wife had been dead for more 
than five years — and long and weary and 
painful these years had been. Lately, 
however, his heart had been lulled to rest 
by sweet friendliness and sympathy and 
help; he had felt strong enough to take up 
his ordinary life again and return into the 
world — not unfaithful, but consoled and 
soothed. Nothing had happened to him 
to break this sensation of rest from trou- 
ble, and what happened now was not pain- 
ful. It was only the sudden return of 
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thoughts which had been in abeyance. 
She seemed to come and stand by him, as 
she used to do, looking over his shoulder, 
asking after his work. “What are you 
doing?” he seemed to hear her say — 
leaning over him with that familiar propri- 
etorship of him and all his works and 
ways, which was so sweet. Why had this 
visitation come to him to-day? Of course 
it must have been some impression on his 
nerves which thus reflected itself through’ 
his being. Some chance contact had 
stirred one of those strings, which move 
what we call feelings in the strange ma- 
chinery of our puppet nature. He thought 
somehow that when he had said this, it 
explained the mystery. All at once, likea 
gale of spring, like a sudden thaw —or 
like some one coming into the room; 
though the last metaphor was not so fine 
as the others, it was the most true. Few 
of our mental processes (he would have 
allowed) are pure thought —this was not 
thought at all: he felt as if she stood by 
him — she whom he had lost; as if their 
life came back as it used tobe. His grief 
for her, he knew, had been lulled to rest, 
and it was not any revival of the sharp- 
ness and bitterness of that grief which 
moved him: it was a return for a few 
minutes of the life they had lived to- 
gether, of the conditions which life had 
borne before. 

Perhaps it was simply because his sister 
was there, and the sound of the two fem- 
inine voices, hers and Cara’s, at the break- 
fast table, had brought back memories of 
the old times. He leant his elbows on his 
open book, and his chin in the hollow of his 
hands. What a different life it had been. 
What were his societies now, his articles, 
all his “ work,” to the first spontaneous 
living of those days that were dead? How 
she would come in familiar, sure of her 
right to be wherever he was —not timid, 
like Cara, who never knew whether her 
father would be pleased or not pleased to 
see her, nor reverential like good Cherry, 
who admired and wondered at his books 
and his writing. He knew how these two 
would look at any moment if need or busi- 
ness brought them knocking to his door. 
But he never could tell how she would 
look, so various were her aspects, never 
the same — two women sometimes in one 
moment, turning to tears or to sunshine in 
the twinkling of an eye, cheering him, pro- 
voking him, stimulating him. Ah, what a 
change ! life might have its soothings now, 
its consolations, little makings up and 
props, to give it the appearance of being 
the same life as before, but nothing could 
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ever make it what it had been. He had 
not died of it, neither would he die of it — 
the grief that kills is rare; but whatever 
might happen to himin the world, so much 
was certain, that the delight of life was 
over, the glory gone out of it. And he did 
not wish it to be otherwise, he said to him- 
self. There are things which a man can 
have but once. Some men are so happy 
as to retain those best things of life till 
old age —but he was not one of those 
blessed men. And he was no longer 
wretched and a wanderer on the face of 
the earth. Time had brought him a soft- 
ening quict,a dim pleasantness of tran- 
quillity and friends — good, tender, sooth- 
ing, kindest friends. 

Some one coming in broke suddenly 
this strange revival of memory —and of 
all people in the world it was the doctor, 
Maxwell, whose name was so linked to 
the recollections of the old life, but who, 
Beresford felt, had never been the same 
to him since Annie died. His mind had 
been so preoccupied that he had never in- 
quired what was the cause of this estrange- 
ment. What did it matter to him if all 


the world was estranged? he had felt 
vaguely; and if he thought upon the sub- 
ject at all, supposed that in the anguish of 


his mind he had said something or done 
something to vex hisoldfriend. But what 
did it matter? His life had beea too much 
shipwrecked at first to leave his mind at 
liberty to care what might happen. And 
now the estrangement was a f2it accomplz. 
But his heart was touched and soft that 
morning. The thought of Annie had come 
back to him, and here was some one 
deeply associated with Annie. In the 
little start with which he got up from his 
chair at the sound of Maxwell’s name, a 
rush of resolution ran through his veins 
with a rapidity such as leaves words hope- 
lessly behind. “1 will get to the bottom 
of it whatever itis. I will know the cause, 
and make it up with Maxwell.” These 
words would have taken some definite 
atom of time to think and say, but the 
thought rushed through his mind instanta- 
neously as he rose holding out his hand. 
“Maxwell! you are an unusual visitor 
nowadays. I am very glad to see you,” 
he said. That he should have come just 
now of all times in the world ! 

“Yes; I have ceased to be about the 
house as I used to be,” the doctor said, 
with a slight confusion, grasping the hand 
offered to him. And then they sat down 
on two chairs opposite to each other, and 
there was a pause. They were both em- 
barrassed a little. This kind of coolness 
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between two friends is more difficult to get 
over than an actual quarrel. Maxwell was 
not at his ease. How many recollections 
this room brought back to him! That 
strange visitor who had stood by James 
Beresford’s side a minute before stood by 
hisnow. He seemed to see her standing 
against the light, shaking her finger at 
them inreproof. How often she had done 
so, the light catching her dress, making a 
kind of halo round her. Was it possible 
she was gone — gone, disappeared from 
before their eyes, making no sign? And 
yet how clearly she seemed to stand there, 
looking at the two whose talk she had so 
often interrupted, broken off, made an end 
of, with capricious sweet impertinences. 
Maxwell, like her husband, felt the reality 
of her so strong, that his mind rejected 
with a strange vertigo the idea of her ab- 
solute severance from this house and this 
life. The vertigo grew still greater, and 
his head seemed to turn round and round 
when he remembered why he had come. 

“ Why is it?” said Beresford. “ Some- 
thing seems to have come between us — I 
can’t tell what. Is it accidental, or does 
it mean anything? I have had a dis- 
tracted life, as you know, and I may have 
done something amiss ” 

“No, no,” said the other, hurriedly ; 
“let us say nothing about that. I meant 
nothing. Beresford, if you have this feel- 
ing now, what will you think when you 
hear that I have undertaken a disagreea- 
ble, intrusive mission ?” 

“Intrusive?” he smiled: “I don’t see 
what you could be intrusive about. You 
used to know all my affairs — and if you 
don’t know them now, it is not my fault.” 

“ Good heavens!” cried the doctor, in- 
voluntarily, “how am I to do it? Look 
here, Beresford; I said I would come, 
thinking that I who knew you so well 
would annoy you less than a stranger — 
but I don’t feel so sure about that now.” 

“What is this gunpowder plot?” said 
Beresford, with a laugh. “Have I been 
guilty of high treason without knowing it, 
and must I fly for my life?” 

The doctor cleared his throat; he grew 
red in the face ; finally he jumped up from 
his‘chair and went to the big fireplace, 
where he stood with his back to the fire, 
and his face a little out of his friend’s 
sight. 

“Beresford, have you ever thought 
what a strange position Mrs. Meredith is 
in?” 

“Mrs. Meredith!” He said this with 
such unfeigned surprise that his visitor 
felt more awkward thanever. “ What can 
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she have to do with any disunion between 
you and me?” 

“ By Jove!” cried the doctor, “we are 
all a pack of fools ;” and from the fire he 
walked to the window in the perturbation 
of his thoughts. 

Beresford laughed. “One can never 
say anything civil to a speech like that — 
especially as, forgive me! I have not a 
notion what you are being fools about.” 

Maxwell looked out into the square to 
pluck up courage. He coughed as men 
do when they are utterly at a loss — when 
it is worth while to gain even a moment. 
“Don’t be angry with me,” he said, with 
sudden humility. “I should,not have 
taken it in hand, especially as you have 
that feeling —but—look here, I have 
taken it in hand, and I must speak. 
Beresford, old Sommerville came to me 
yesterday. He’s Meredith’s friend; with a 
general commission to look after the fam- 
ily.” 

Ni Has anything happened to Mere- 
dith?” said Mr. Beresiord, with concern. 
“This is the second time you have men- 
tioned them. I scarcely know him — but 


if there is anything wrong, I shall be very 
sorry for her sake.” _ 
“There is nothing wrong, unless it is of 


your doing,” said the doctor, with abrupt 
determination. “To tell the truth, Mere- 
dith has heard, or somebody has told him, 
or a gossiping has been got up—I don’t 
know what—about your visits. You go 
there too often, they say — every 
night e 

“ Maxwell!” cried James Beresford, 
springing to his feet. 

“There! I told you,” said the doctor. 
“TI said you would be angry —as if it 
were my fault. I am only the mouth- 
piece. Old Sommerville would have come 
to you himself — but I was sure it could 
be nothing but inadvertance, and under- 
took the office, knowing you too well— 
much too well—to think for a mo- 
ment ——” 

“Inadvertence! Knowing me too well 
to think! In the name of heaven, what 
is there to think? What have I been in- 
advertent about? Angry! Of course I 
am angry. What have I done to be gos- 
siped about? One of us must be out of 
his senses surely, either you or I i 

“No, it isn’t that. Gossip does not spare 
any one. And pardon me,” said the doc- 
tor, growing bolder now that the worst was 
over, “if you had ever thought on the 
subject, you must have seen that such fre- 
quent visits — to a woman who is married, 
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whose husband is at the other end of the 
world 2 

“Stop—stop, I tell you! I will not 
have Aer discussed or her name intro- 
duced.” 

“That is quite right, Beresford. I knew 
you would feel so. Is it right then that 
the tenderest heart on the face of the 
earth should be worried and bullied be- 
cause of you?” 

“Good God!” cried the bewildered 
man, “has she been worried and bullied ? 
What do you mean? Who has presumed 
to find fault? She is—I am not going 
to say what she is.” 

“It is not necessary. 
well as any one.” 

Beresford made a half-conscious pause, 
and looked at his reprover with a sudden 
involuntary raising of his eyebrows. 
Knew that as well as any one! Did he? 
Vain boaster! Who but himself knew 
all the consoling sweetness, all the soft 
wealth of sympathy in this friend of 
friends? He felt more angry with Max- 
well for this false pretension than for all 
his other sins. “I am ata loss to know,” 
he said, coldly, “by what right any one at- 
tempts to interfere with my liberty of ac- 
tion. I am not a man whose visits to any 
house can be considered suspicious. I 
should have thought that my character and 
my antecedents were enough to preserve 
me from injurious comment and the gossip 
you speak of.” 

“ Beresford,” said the other hastily, 
“who thinks of you? No amount of 
gossip could do you any real harm. You 
must see that. The question is about 
her.” 

It was Beresford’s turn now to be ex- 
cited. He began to pace about the room 
in deep annoyance and agitation. Of 
course this was true. What was nothing 
to a man might be everything to a woman; 
and no man worthy the name would ex- 
pose a woman to comment. He took ref- 
uge, first, in furious abuse of gossip. 
What had any one to do with his proceed- 
ings? A man is always more shocked and 
angry to find himself the object of remark 
than a woman is. It seemed incredible to 
him that Ae, of all people in the world Xe, 
should be the object of impertinent re- 
mark. The idea was intolerable to Beres- 
ford. The doctor wisely said nothing, but 
let him have his ravings out, withdrawing 
himself to a chair by the table, where he 
sat writing out imaginary prescriptions 
with the worn stump of a pen which he 
found there, and keeping as far out of the 


I know that as 
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passionate stream of monologue as possi- 
ble. This was wise treatment, the best 
he could have adopted, and after a while 
the subject of the operation calmed down. 
He flung himself at last into his chair, and 
there was a stormy pause. 

“T suppose,” said Beresford, with a 
long-drawn breath of mingled pain and 
anger, “this was what Cherry meant. I 
could not make her out. She is in it too. 
Have you all laid your heads together and 
consulted what was the thing that would 
pain me most —the most susceptible point 
left?” 

Maxwell made no direct reply. “If 
Miss Cherry has spoken to you, Beres- 
ford, you know your sister,” he said. 
“ She would not hurt a fly —much less 
you, whom she holds in such high respect ; 
and she would not think evil readily — 
would she now? . If she has spoken, you 
must understand that there is something 
init. Listen, my dear fellow. There are 
things that must be done and left undone 
in this world for the sake of the fools in it 
merely. You know that as well as I do. 
Say the fools ought to be defied and 
crushed if you like, but in reality we have 
all to consider them. The people of bad 
imaginations and low minds and mean 
views really make the laws for the rest of 
the world. We can’t help it. For our- 
selves it might not matter; but for those 
who are dear to us —for those who are 
less independent than we ie 

Again there was a pause. Beresford 
sat with his clbows on the table and bit 
his nails savagely. In this painful amuse- 
ment there seemed a certain relief. He 
stared straight before him, seeing nothing. 
At last he turned round sharply upon the 
doctor, who,, with his head bent down, 
still sat scribblin , without any ink with the 
old stump of the penin hishand. What 
do you want me to do?” he said. 

“ Beresford, I did not come here to dic- 
tate to you. I came simply to call your 
attention “ 

“Oh, let us not quibble about words! 
Dictation! yes, and something more than 
dictation. Of course I am helpless before 
the plea you bring up. Of course I have 
nothing to do but submit, if there is any 
question of annoyance to Low minds 
and bad imaginations indeed! That any 
one should suggest the most distant pos- 
sibility, the shadow of a reproach !” 

“ We suggest nothing of the sort, Beres- 
ford. We suggest only a most simple 
precaution —a rule ordinarily observed.” 

He made a gesture of impatience, stop- 
ping further explanation, and again for 
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two minutes, which looked like an hour, 
the two men sat silent together, not, it 
may be supposed, with any increase of 
friendliness towards each other in their 
thoughts. Perhaps, however, it was onl 
on the side of the reproved that this feel. 
ing was really strong. The reprover was 
compunctious and eager to do anything 
he could to conciliate. He kept a furtive 
watch upon his victim as he scribbled. 
Beresford had retreated within that most 
invulnerable of all fortesses — silence, and 
sat, still biting his .nails, staring into the 
vacant air, neither by word nor look mak- 
ing any communication of his thoughts. 
Nothing is more difficult than to maintain 
a silence like this; the least absorbed of 
the two engaged in the passage of arms 
comes to feel after a time that he must 
speak or die—and what to say? More 
upon the same subject might lessen the 
impression already made, and to introduce 
another subject would be impossible. 
When the pause had lasted as long as pos- 
sibility permitted, Maxwell got up, put the 
pen slowly back in the tray from which it 
had strayed, tossed the piece of paper he 
had been scribbling upon into the waste- 
basket, gathered up his gloves, his stick, 
his hat. Nothing could be more slow and 
hesitating than all these preparations for 
departure, which were somewhat ostenta- 
tious at the same time, by way of calling 
the attention of Beresford, and perhaps 
drawing forth something more. “I must 
be going,” he said at last, holding out his 
hand. “I hope you won’t think me— 
unfriendly, Beresford, in anything I have 
said.” 
* Good-morning,” said the other sullen- 
ly; then he made a visible effort to com- 
-mand himself and rose up, but slowly, 
putting out his hand. “ Very likely not,” 
he said. “I don’t say it was unfriendly. 
You would not have taken such a dis- 
agreeable office on yourself if you had 
meant unkindness. No; I suppose I 
should thank you, but it is rather hard to 
do it. Good-bye.” 

There was no more said. Maxwell 
went away, not feeling very victorious or 
proud of himself. Was not he a fool to 
have undertaken it in order to prevent 
scandal, he said to himself, in order to 
save a woman from annoyance, in order to 
help James Beresford out of trouble —a 
man whom he had liked, and from whom 
he had been estranged? What business 
had he to meddle with other people’s busi- 
ness? This, I fear, was his reflection, as 
it has been the reflection of so many who 
have strained a point to aid a friend, and 
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whose self-denial has not been appreciat- 
ed. “Catch me doing such a foolish 
thing again,” he said to himself. 

As for Beresford, he resumed his seat 
and his thoughts when the other was 
gone. Those thoughts were hot within 
him, and fullof pain. He who, even when 
this messenger of evil arrived, had been 
thinking with faithful love of his wife; he 
whose life had been made a desert by her 
dying, whose whole existence was changed, 
who had not cared for years what became 
of him, because of that loss —to be met 
by this unjust and insane reproval as soon 
as he had screwed his courage to the 
sticking-place, and resumed his natural 
position in his own house. It had beena 
hard thing to do; at every corner he had 
expected to meet her —in the silence he 
had fancied he heard her calling him — 
the whole house was full of her, echoing 
with her steps and her voice. Yet he had 
schooled himself to come back, to resume 
so much as remained to him of life under 
his own roof —so much as remained, not 
thinking of years, but of value and merit. 
He was not of very much use to any one, 
nor had he been much missed, perhaps, 
except in the working of the soceties, and 
there were so many people who could do 
that. But he had been patient and come 
back, and established himself “at home,” 
because it was his duty. He had not 
shrunk from his duty. And this was his 
reward. His one source of soft consola- 
tion — the one gentle friend on whose 
constant sympathy he could reckon, who 
made this life of endurance supportable to 
him, and kept him up by kind words, by 
understanding his wants and troubles — 
she was to be taken from him. He got 
up, and walked up and down his room, 
and then went to the window and looked 
blankly out. Almost without knowing 
what it was, he saw a brougham come to 
the next door, and old Mr. Sommerville 
step out of it, and enter Mrs. Meredith’s 
house. He had gone to warn her, to dis- 
turb the sweet composure of her mind, to 
embitter all her thoughts. Beresford 
turned round, and began to walk up and 
down more and more hotly. Could any- 
thing in the world be more innocent? He 
asked, nay he wanted, nothing more of 
her. To go and sit by her now and then 
(this was how he characterized his long 
and daily visits), what was there in that to 
justify this insulting demand upon him? 
He lashed himself up into a fury when he 
thought of it. He, the truest of mourners, 
and she, the least frivolous of women. If 


ever there was a true friendship, full of | tempered. 
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support amd mutual comfort, this was the 
one. And now, at the pleasure of a set of 
wretched gossips, ill-minded men, disa- 
greeable women, was this gentle make- 
shift and substitute for domestic happi- 
ness to be torn from him? And how — 
good heavens, how? 

That was the question. It was easy to 
talk and say that such a thing must cease ; 
but how was it to be done? Was he sup- 
posed capable of telling her that he must 
resign her friendship? Was Sommerville, 
perhaps, making the communication at 
this very moment, telling her that it must 
not be; suggesting thoughts that would 
distress her mind, and disturb the whole 
tenor of her life? For to give pain would - 
be worse than misfortune to her, and she 
could not so cast him off without giving 
pain and feeling it. He thought — it was 
an imagination — that he heard voices high 
in discussion on the other side of the wall 
that separated the two houses. Was that 
old meddler taking it upon him to lecture 
her now? 


- CHAPTER XXIV. 
ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE WALL. 


OLD Mr. Sommerville got out of his 
little brougham at Mrs. Meredith’s door. 
He was a wealthy old man, of whom no- 
body knew very much, except that he had 
made his money in India, and that he lived 
in cosy bachelor chambers, with every- 
thing extremely comfortable about him, 
and knew everybody, and was fond of 
good things, the pleasures of the table, as 
old-fashioned people said, and indeed all 
other pleasures within the reach of a 
respectable old person of sixty-five. He 
kept a neat little brougham, and occa- 
sionally mounted a strong, steady cob, 
with a coat like satin, looking much better 
fed than his master did, who was always 
a meagre old gentleman, notwithstanding 
his good living. Mr. Sommerville was 
the confidential friend of the absent Mr. 
Meredith, whom nobody, not even his own 
children, knew. As he had advanced in 
prosperity, it was through old Sommer- 
ville’s hands that his family were allowed 
to share the advantage of his increasing 
income, and the boys had learned to know 
that it was he who reported concerning 
them to their father, and received com- 
munications from their tutors. The un- 
known Mr. Meredith did nothing to dis- 
credit his wife ; but he kept this constant 
check over her. It had often been gall- 
ing enough to her; but she was a sweet- 
woman, used to accepting the 
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evil with the good, and she had wisely 
put up with the curb. She disarmed Mr. 
Sommerville by her gentleness and sweet- 
ness, by throwing her house open to him, 
and inviting the scrutiny which she might 
have defied, had she been of a different 
disposition. Sommerville had not been 
unworthy of the confidence placed in 
him. He had kept up a certain appear- 
ance of investigation. All their lives long 
the boys had been accustomed to connect 
his appearance with a lecture of more 
than usual seriousness from their mother ; 
but she had the good sense never to say 
anything to connect the old man’s name 
with the reprimand or warning. All that 
she said was, “ Your father will not like to 
hear that you are idle, disobedient, un- 
ruly,” as the case might be; therefore, it 
was not from her they learned that Som- 
merville meant special scrutiny and fault- 
finding. But since they had been grown 
up, Oswald and Edward had themselves 
supplied the thread of connection. Even 
this, however, had not made them dislike 
their old friend. At one moment of es- 
pecial wickedness, Oswald indeed had 
designated their father’s deputy as the 
“spy ;” but this was simply a spark of mali- 
cious boyhood, struck out in a moment of 
resentment, and did not permanently affect 
their minds, though the title lasted. The 
spy was, on the whole, friendly and indul- 
gent — sometimes even he got them out 
of small scrapes, and it was he who per- 
suaded the mother that furtive cigars and 
other precocious masculinities were not 
criminal. So that altogether, notwithstand- 
ing his ominous name, he was not unpopu- 
lar in the house. It was but lately that he 
had taken to coming to those almost. daily 
receptions, which were so principal a feat- 
ure in Mrs. Meredith’s existence. There 
he would sit and watch her proceedings, 
her sympathetic talks, the audiences she 
gave, and all the little acts of adoration 
performed before her, with not unkindly 
eyes. She was a kind of gentle impostor, 
a natural humbug, to ola Sommerville; 
but he laughed softly to himself as he 
thus characterized her, and did not like 
her less. Never, during all these years, 
amid all this popularity, had she given 
him occasion for a word of serious warn- 
ing. Amid all the admiration and semi- 
worship she had received, the kind but 
watchful spy had found no harm in her; 
but now, at last, here was something which 
called for his interference. To see him 
arrive at that hour in the morning was 
alarming in itself to Mrs. Meredith. She 
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met him with her usual kind smile, but 
with an earnest look of inquiry. 

“Is anything the matter?” she said, 

“Send the boy away,” said Mr. Som- 
merville, in an undertone. 

It was Edward who was in the room, 
and his mother found a commission for 
him with tremulous haste ; for the distant 
Meredith was not always reasonable in his 
requirements, and of late had written im- 
patiently about the coming out of one of 
his sons —a calamity which their mother 
with all her might was endeavoring to 
stave off and postpone. She thought her 
husband’s friend must bring still more 
urgent orders, and her heart began to beat. 

“TI wish you would go and tell Cara that 
I hope she will come to the Sympsons with 
me this afternoon, Edward,” she said. 

And Edward, full of the thought of his 
brother’s happiness, and loth yet eager to 
see if Cara was happy in this new develop- 
ment of affairs, obeyed reluctantly, but 
still with a secret alacrity. She was left 
alone with the mentor, who had so often 
brought her advice or semi-reproof. 

“ You have something to tell me? Oh, 
Mr. Sommerville, what is it?” she cried. 

“It is nothing very bad. You must not 
be alarmed—there is no ill news,” he 
said. 

The anxious mother looked at him with 
a wistful entreaty in her eyes. Ill news 
was not what she feared. Whena woman 
has had neither companionship nor help 
from her husband for a dozen years or so, 
naturally her sensitiveness of anxiety about 
him gets modified, and it is to be feared 
that she would have taken information of 
Mr. Meredith’s serious illness, for instance, 
more easily than the summons which she 
feared for one of her boys. She watched 
every movement of her visitor’s face with 
anxious interest. 

“ Edward cannot go till the settled time. 
You know that,” she said, instinctively fol- 
lowing the leading of her own thoughts. 

“It is not Edward that I have come to 
speak of; it is neither of the boys.” 

“ Ah!” said Mrs. Meredith, with a sigh 
of involuntary relief; and she turned to 
him with cheerful ease and interest, deliv- 
ered from her chief fear. This evident 
ignorance of any other cause for animad- 
version moved the old spy in spite of him- 
self. 

“What I am going to say to you, my 
dear lady, is not exactly from Meredith — 
though he has heard of the subject, and 
wishes me to say something. I hope you 
will believe there is no harm meant, and 
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that what I do, I do from the best feel- 
ing.” 

“I have never doubted your kind feel- 
ing, Mr. Sommerville; but you half fright- 
en me,” she said, witha smile. “If it is 
not the boys, what can there be to be so 
grave about? Tell me quickly, please.” 

Mr. Sommerville cleared his throat. He 
put his hat upon the head of his cane, and 
twirled it about. It did not often happen 
to the old Scotch nabob to be embar- 
rassed ; but he was so now. 

* You'll understand, my dear lady, that 
in what I say I’m solely actuated by the 
thought of your good.” 

“ How you alarm me!” said Mrs. Mer- 
edith. “It is something, then, very dis- 
agreeable?” 

“Oh, yes. I’ve no doubt it will be dis- 
agreeable. Medicines are seldom sweet 
to the palate. Mrs. Meredith, I will out 
with it at once, not to keep you in sus- 
pense.” 

Here, however, he paused to take out 
his handkerchief, and blew his nose with a 
very resounding utterance. After he had 
finished this operation, he resumed, — 

“I don’t presume to teach a lady of 
your sense what is her duty; and I don’t 
need to tell you that the world exercises a 


great supervision over women who, from 
whatever cause, are left alone.” 
“What have I done?” cried Mrs. Mer- 


edith, half frightened, half laughing. “I 
must have made some mistake, or you 
would not speak so.” 

“T doubt if it could be called a mistake ; 
perhaps it would be better to say a misap- 
prehension. Mrs. Meredith, there is one 
of your friends who pays you a visit every 
da ma ' 

X Several,” she said, relieved. “You 
know how kind people are tome. Instead 
of supervision, as you say, I get a great 
deal of sympathy ‘i 

Mr. Sommerville waved his hand, as if 
to ward offher explanation. “Iam speak- 
ing of one person,” he said: “a man— 
who is here every evening of his life, or 
I’m mistaken — your neighbor, Mr. Beres- 
ford, next door.” 

“ Mr. Beresford !” she said, with a thrill 
of disagreeable surprise ; and there came 
to her instantaneously one of those sudden 
realizations of things that might be thought 
or said, such as sometimes overwhelm the 
unsuspecting soul at the most inappropri- 
cca her color rose in spite of her- 
self, 

“Just Mr. Beresford. He means no 
harm and you mean no harm; but he 
should be put a stop to, my dear lady. 
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You gave me your word you would not be 
angry? But, madam, you’re a married 
lady, and your husband is at a distance. 
It’s not for your credit or his good that he 
should visit you every night.” 

“Mr. Sommerville! stop, please! I 
cannot let you talk so —or any one.” 

“But you must, my dear lady, unless 
you want everybody to talk, and in a very 
different spirit. The world is a wicked 
world, and takes many things into its head. 
You’re a very attractive woman _ still, 
though you’re no longer in your first 
youth " 

“Mr. Sommerville, what you say is very 
disagreeable to me,” said Mrs. Meredith, 
offended. “Poor Mr. Beresford! since 
he lost his wife he has been miserable. 
Nobcdy ever mourned more truly; and 
now, when he is trying to learna little res- 
ignation, a little patience ——” 

“He should not learn those virtues, 
madam, at your expense.” 

“ At my expense!” she said, with spark- 
ling eyes; “at what expense to me? I 
allow him to come and sit with me when 
he has no one at home to bear him com- 
pany. I allow him ‘6 

“T thought his daughter had come to 
keep him company.” 

“ Poor Cara! she is a sweet child; but, 
at seventeen, what can she know of his 
troubles ?” 

“ Softly, softly,” said Mr. Sommerville ; 
“one plea is enough at a time. If Mr. 
Beresford is without a companion, it does 
not matter that his daughter is only seven- 
teen; and whatever her age may be, if she 
is there he cannot be without companion- 
ship. My dear lady, be reasonable. . If 
he has a child grown up, or nearly so, he 
should stay at home. A great many of us 
have not even that inducement,” said the 
old man, who was an old bachelor; “ but 
no kind lady opens her doors to us.” He 
looked at her sharply with his keen eyes; 
and she felt, with intense annoyance, that 
she was getting agitated and excited in 
spite of herself. 

“Mr. Sommerville,” she said, with some 
dignity, “if any one has been misrepresent- 
ing my friendship for Mr. Beresford, I can- 
not help that. It is wicked as well as un- 
kind ; for I think I have been of use to him. 
I think I have helped him to see that he 
cannot abandon his life. I don’t mean to 
defend myself. I have not done anything 
to be found fault with; friendship 

“Ts a delusion,” said the old man. 
“Friendship between a man and a woman! 
There is no sense init. I don’t believe a 
word of it. Meaning no harm to you, my 
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dear lady — you don’t mean any harm ; but 
if you talk to me of friendship !” 

“Then I had better say nothing,” she 
answered quickly. My husband’s repre- 
sentative — if you call yourself so — has 
no right to treat me with rudeness. I 
have nothing more to say.” 

“ My dear lady,” said old Mr. Sommer- 
ville, “if I have appeared rude I am un- 
pardonable. But you'll forgive me? I 
mean nothing but your good. And all I 
want is a little prudence —the ordinary 
precautions.” 

“T will none of them!” she said, with a 
flush of indignation. “I have nothing to 
be afraid of, and I will not pretend to be 
prudent as you call it. Let the world 
think or say what it pleases — it is nothing 
to me.” 

Then there was a pause, and Mrs. Mere- 
dith betook herself to her work — a wom- 
an’s safety-valve, and labored as if fora 
wager, while the old plenipotentiary sat 
opposite to her, confounded and abashed 
as she thought. But Mr. Sommerville 
was too old and experienced to be much 
abashed by anything. He sat silent, col- 
lecting his forces for a renewed attack. 
That was all. He hadasincere friendship 
for her in his way, and was as anxious to 
prevent scandal as any father could have 
been; and now it occurred to him that he 
had begun at the wrong end, as he said. 
Women were kittle cattle. He had failed 
when he dwelt upon the danger to herself. 
Perhaps he might succeed better if he 
represented the danger to Aim. 

“]T have made a mistake,” said the hyp- 
ocritical old man. “It can do no harm to 
you, all that has come and gone. I was 
thinking of my own selfish kind that give 
most weight to what affects themselves, and 
I am rightly punished. A lady sans re- 
proche like yourself may well be sans peur. 
But that is not the whole question, my 
dear madam. There is the man to be 
considered.” 

When he said this she raised her eyes, 
which had been fixed on her work, and 
looked at him with some anxiety, which 
was so much gainéd. 

“You will not doubt my word when I 
say there’s a great difference between men 
and woman,” said the old diplomatist. 
“What is innocent for one is often very 
dangerous for the other, and wice versa; 
you will not deny that.” 

Then he made a pause, and looking at 
her for reply, received a sign of assent to 
his vague proposition, which indeed was 
safe enough. 
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“How can you tell that Mr. Beresford 
receives as pure benevolence all the kind- 
ness you show him? It is very unusual 
kindness. You are kind to everybody, 


madam, above the ordinary level; and hu- 
man creatures are curious — they think it 
is their merit that makes you good to 
them, not your own bounty.” 

She did not make any reply, but con- 
Her attention at 


tinued to look at him. 
least was secured. 

“If I were to tell you the instances of 
this that have come under my own obser- 
vation! I have known a poor creature 
who got much kindness in a house on ac- 
count of his defects and deficiencies, and 
because everybody was sorry for him, 
who gave it out, if you'll believe me, and 
really thought, that what his kind friends 
wanted was to marry him to the daughter 
of the house! It’s not uncommon, and I 
dare say, without going further, that you 
can remember things — which perhaps you 
have laughed at . 

“ All this has nothing to do with Mr. 
Beresford,” she said, quietly, but with a 
flush of rising offence. 

“No, no.” He made a hesitating an- 
swer and looked at her. Mrs. Meredith 
fell into the snare. 

“ If he has misunderstood my sympathy 
for his troubles, if he has ventured to sup- 
pose ™ 

“ Cara has gone out with her aunt,” said 
Edward, coming in hastily ; “but there is 
surely something wrong in the house. 
Mr. Beresford called me into his room, 
looking very much distressed. He told 
me to tell you that he thought of leaving 
home directly; then changed his mind, 
and said I was not to tell you.” 

“.Why do you tell me then?” cried his 
mother, with impatience. “ What is it to 
me where he is going? Am I always to 
be worried with other people’s troubles ? 
I think I have plenty of my own without 
that.” 

Edward looked at her with great sur- 
prise. Such outbreaks of impatience from 
his gentle mother were almost unknown 
to him. “He looks very ill,” he said; 
“very much disturbed: something must 
have happened. Why should not I tell 
you? Are you not interested in our old 
friend? Then something very extraor- 
dinary “as happened, I suppose.” 

“Oh, my boy,” cried Mrs. Meredith, in 
her excitement, “that is what Mr. Som- 
merville has come about. He says poor 
James Beresford comes too often here. 
He says I am too kind to him, and that 
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people will talk, and he himself thinks ——. 
Ah!” she cried suddenly, “what am I 
saying to the boy?” 

Edward went up to her hurriedly and 
put his arm round her, and thus standing 
looked round defiant at the meddler. Os- 
wald, too, entered the room at this mo- 
ment. The hour for luncheon approached, 
and naturally called these young men, 
still in the first bloom of their fine natural 
appetites, from all corners of the house. 
“ What’s the matter?” he said. But he 
had another verse of his poem in his head 
which he was in great haste to write down, 
and he crossed over to the writing-table in 
the back drawing-room, and did not wait 
for any reply. Edward, on the contrary, 
put the white shield of his own youthfulness 
at once in front of his mother, and indig- 
nant met the foe. 

“ People have talked a long time, I sup- 
pose,” said Edward, “that there was no- 
body so kind as my mother; and I sup- 
pose because you have trained us, mamma, 
we don’t understand what it means to be 
too kind. You do, sir ?” cried the young 
man, with generous impertinence ; “you 
think it is possible to be too innocent — 
too good?” 

“Yes, you young idiot!” cried the old 
man, jumping up in a momentary fury. 
Then he cooled down and reseated him- 
self with a laugh. “There is the bell for 
lunch,” he said; “and I don’t mean to be 
cheated out of the luncheon, which, of 
course, you will give me, by the freaks of 
these puppies of yours, madam. But 
Oswald is a philosoper ; he takes it easy,” 
he added, looking keenly at the placid 
indifference of the elder son. 

“Oswald takes everything easy,” said 
Mrs. Meredith, with a sigh. And they 
went down-stairs to luncheon, and no man 
could have been more cheerful, more 
agreeable than the old Indian. He told 
them a hundred stories, and paid Mys. 
Meredith at least a score of compliments. 
“This indulgence will put it out of my 
power to be at your /evée this afternoon,” 
he said; “but there will be plenty of 
worshippers without me. I think the 
neglected women in this town—and no 
doubt there’s many — should bring a pros- 
ecution against ladies like you, Mrs. 
Meredith, that charm more than your 
share; and both sexes alike, men and 
women. I hear but one chorus, ‘ There’s 
nobody so delightful as Mrs. Meredith,’ 
wherever I go.” 

“ Weare all proud of your approbation,” 
said Oswald, with much solemnity: he 
was always light-hearted, and had no de- 
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sire to inquire particularly into the com- 
motion of which he had been a witness. 
But Edward kept his eyes upon his moth- 
er, who was pale with the excitement she 
had come through. What that excitement 
meant, the young man had very little idea. 
Something had disturbed her, which was 
enough for her son; and, curiously 
enough, something had disturbed the 
neighbors too, whom Edward accepted 
without criticism. as we accept people 
whom we have known all our lives. He 
was curious, and rather anxious, wonder- 
ing what it might be. 

But as for Mrs. Meredith, the idea of 
communicating to her sons even the sug- 
gestion that she could be spoken of with 
ievity, or criticised as a woman, appalled 
her when she thought of it. She had cried 
out, appealing to the boys in her agitation, 
but the moment after felt that she could 
bear anything rather than niake them 
aware that any one had ventured upon a 
word to her on such subjects. She ex- 
erted herself to be as vivacious 4s her vis- 
itor; and as vivacity was not in her way, 
the little forced gaiety of her manner 
attracted the attention of her sons more 
than the greatest seriousness would have 
done. Even Oswald was roused to ob- 
serve this curious change. ‘ What has 
happened?” he said to his brother. He 
thought the spy had been finding fault 
with the expenditure of the household, 
and thought with alarm of his own bills, 
which had a way of coming upon him as 
a surprise when he least expected them. 
It was almost the only thing that could 
have roused him to interest, for Oswald 
felt the things that affected Oswald to be 
of more importance than anything else 
could be. As for Edward, he awaited 
somewhat tremulously the disclosure 
which he expected after Mr. Sommer- 
ville’s departure. But Mrs. Meredith 
avoided both of them in the commotion of 
her feelings. She shut herself up in her own 
room to ponder the question, and, as was 
natural, her proud impulse of resistance 
yielded to reflection. Her heart ached a 
good deal for poor Beresford, a little for 
herself. She, too, would miss something. 
Something would be gone out of her life 
which was good and pleasant. Her heart 
gave a little sob, a sudden ache came into 
her being. Was there harm in it? she 
asked herself, aghast. Altogether the day 
was not a pleasant one for Mrs. Meredith. 
It seemed to plunge her back into those 
agitations of youth from which surely mid- 
dle age ought to deliver a woman. It 
wronged her in her own eyes, making 
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even her generous temper a shame to her. 
Had she been too good ? as he said — too 
kind? an accusation which is hurtful, and 
means something like insult to a woman, 
though to no other creature. Too kind! 
No expression of contempt, no insinuated 
slander can be more stinging than this 
imputation of having been too kind. Had 
she been too kind to her sorrowful neigh- 
bor? had she led him to believe that her 
kindness was something more than kind- 
ness? She, whose special distinction it 
was to be kind, whose daily court was 
established on no other foundation, whose 
kindness was the breath of her nostrils ; 
was this quality, of which she had come 
to be modestly conscious, and of which, 
perhaps, she was a little proud, to be the 
instrument of her humiliation? She was 
not a happy wife, nor indeed a wife at all, 
except in distant and not very pleasant 
recollection, and in the fact that she hada 
watchful husband, at the end of the world, 
keeping guard over her. Was it possible 
that she had given occasion for his inter- 
ference, laid herself open to his scorn? 
It seemed to the poor woman as if heaven 
and earth had leagued against her. Too 
kind ; suspected by the. jealous man who 
watched her, despised by the ungrateful 


man by whom her tender generosity had 
been misinterpreted. She sent down a 
message to Cara that she was not going 


out. She sent word to her visitors that 
she had a headache. She saw nobody all 
day long. Too kind! The accusation 
stung in the tenderest point, and was more 
than she could bear. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE JEWS IN THE EAST. 


A GREAT gathering of the leading Jews 
of Europe was held a few days ago at 
Paris, under the presidency of M. Cré- 
mieux. The race was represented by 
delegates from most European states, the 
attendance of Austrian and German Jews 
being exceptionally large. Jewish intelli- 
gence and Jewish wealth came in all their 
force to do battle for some of the most 
wretched of the many wretched members 
of the Jewish community. The meeting 
had been called together to draw the atten- 
tion of Europe to the wrongs which Jews 
habitually undergo in the tributary states of 
European Turkey. In Turkey itself the 
Jews bave no special cause of complaint. 
They are not on an equality with the Ma- 
homedans, but they are treated like all the 
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subject populations of the Porte. They are 
tolerated, and in religious matters left to 
themselves; and if they are misgoverned, 
and are often the victims of officials and 
policemen, they do but share the fortunes 
of all Christians and many Mahomedans; 
and as they do not meddle with politics, 
and find the Turks very considerate as 
rulers in comparison with many Christian 
governments, they have no antipathy to 
the Turks, and are regarded by the Turks 
without aversion and with a kind of con- 
temptuous friendliness. But they have 
very good reason for thinking that, if the 
Christians got the upper hand in any part 
of European Turkey, they would be cruelly 
persecuted. Semi-barbarian Christians 
are far more tyrannical in their fanaticism 
than the Turks are, and how they govern 
and how they persecute the Jews know 
by painful experience in Servia and Rou- 
mania. These wretched little states are 
dependent enough to need that Europe 
shall continually nurse them and protect 
them from the consequences of their own 
rashness, but independent enough to con- 
tend that persecution is one of their own 
internal affairs, and that they must be 
allowed to carry it on in their own way. 
And, as it is their fancy to persecute, they 
certainly indulge their fancy in a most 
comfortable and thorough way. They 
hate the Jews, and take every means to 
show their hatred. The Paris meeting 
drew up a memorial on the subject of the 
persecutions of the Jews in Roumania and 
Servia to be presented to all the great pow- 
ers; and the memorial was formally pre- 
sented to Lord Derby, by Baron de Worms 
and Mr. Serjeant Simon. Lord Derby, 
and through him the English public, was 
invited to take notice of what the treatment 
of Jews in those provinces has been and is. 
We are told of synagogues burnt, of Jews 
thrust into the water by Roumanian sol- 
diers using their bayonets and the butt- 
ends of their muskets, of murders, ravish- 
ment, expulsion of whole families in the 
midst of the winter, exclusion from trade, 
and general reduction to beggary. “ Every 
crime,” as Serjeant Simon stated, “com- 
mitted by Bashi-Bazouks in Bulgaria has 
been practised by Christians upon Israel- 
ites in Roumania; the barbarity has only 
been on a smaller scale.” The scale, no 
doubt, makes a great deal of difference. 
If only ten Bulgarians had been massacred 
at Batak, as there were only ten Jews 
drowned by the soldiers at Galatz, Europe 
would have heard and thought nothing of 
the Bulgarian atrocities. But as an indi- 
cation of the spirit in which government 
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is carried on in Servia and Roumania, and 
as it would be carried on if fresh Chris- 
tian tributary provinces were carved out 
of European Turkey, the murder of ten 
Jews by servants of the government is as 
instructive as the murder of a hundred 
would be. It is a crying wrong which 
Europe in one way or another ought to 
find the means to remedy. 

It is interesting to inquire why the Jews 
are so hated and persecuted in Servia and 
Roumania—that is, in countries where 
Christianity presents itself in its lowest 
form. Itis not so very long since Jews 
were treated with a very imperfect degree 
of toleration in most European countries, 
and it has evidently required that a Chris- 
tian nation should be something more 
than Christian, and have reached a high 
degree of civilization, before it will really 
consider Jews on an equality with Chris- 
tians. It would have seemed very 
strange to Englishmen of the last genera- 
tion to see a Jew master of the rolls, and 
even now no Jew can sit in the House of 
Lords. Practically, however, there is now 
complete toleration of the Jews in France 
and Austria, and almost complete tolera- 
tion of them in Germany and England. 
The first cause of the hatred of the Jews 
was of course the religious one. They 
were in Christian eyes an accursed race, 
who had despised and rejected the founder 
of Christianity. When this special cause 
of animosity had lost something of its 
force through the increased intercourse 
of the Christian with the non-Christian 
world, the Jews fell into the general rank 
of the unorthodox. This is the light in 
which they are at this day regarded in 
Russia. They share the general condem- 
nation of those who refuse to dwell in the 
light of the Greek Church. They are 
treated as an iron and relentless despotism 
treats those who do not please it; and, 
like the Roman Catholics, are kept down, 
harassed, and worried by all the arts of 
bureaucratic ingenuity. Russia, backward 
as it is, does not go further than this ; but 
in Roumania and Servia other feelings are 
allowed to come into play. There the 
Jews are hated, not only because they are 
not Christians, but because they are an 
alien race, keeping to themselves, having 
their own traditions and customs, marry- 
ing among themselves, and seeming like 
wanderers encamped on a territory which 
does not belong to them. They rouse the 
distrust which gipsies pitching their tents 
on a wayside green rouse in the breasts of 
English villagers. In accordance with 
this view, the Roumanian courts have held 
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that a Jew cannot be considered a Molda- 
vian or Wallachian by birth, and therefore 
that the clause in the constitution by 
which the affairs of the principalities are 
regulated, providing that all persons born 
Wallachians or Moldavians shall be re- 
garded as civilly equal, does not apply 
to the Jews. The Roumanian govern- 
ment has even gone so far as to insist that 
the subjects of those countries with which 
it has concluded treaties of commerce 
shall, if Jews, not reap the benefits of 
those treaties; so that, whereas an Aus- 
trian or an English Christian is entitled to 
hold land or trade in the principalities, an 
Austrian oran English Jewis not. In the 
eyes of a Roumanian there is not, and 
cannot be, any such person as an Austrian 
Jew or a Roumanian Jew. All Jews are 
born, live, and die as aliens to every gov- 
ernment. Lastly, these barbarous Chris- 
tians are afraid of the commercial clever- 
ness of the Jews. They do not see how 
they are to do business if Jews compete 
with them. One of the greatest causes of 
offence which the Jews have given is that 
they have offered to lend money at lower 
rates than the native usurers would take. 
Accordingly the Jews are kept out of every 
branch of ‘trade by which it was thought 
they would thrive. They may not sell 
drugs, or liquors, or tobacco, or raw arti- 
cles, or colonial produce. This prohibi- 
tion reduces them to something like star- 
vation, but it is really only an instance of 
protection gone mad. That the laws 
should be so shaped as to injure the con- 
sumer, and that the energy of those who 
could do business well should be debarred 
a field in order that those who do business 
badly may flourish, is the basis of protec- 
tion all over the world; and if the Jews 
are once looked on as aliens, they are log- 
ically excluded as foreign interlopers. 
That they happen to live in the same 
country with the protectionists, and must 
starve before their eyes if protection as- 
serts itself to the full, is only an accident 
in the development of a great principle. 
Lord Derby received the Jewish depu- 
tation with every mark of cordial concur- 
rence of opinion, and promised that what 
he could do to further their wishes should 
be done. So far as Turkey goes, every- 
thing is easy. England is certainly not 
going to interfere in Turkey in order to 
make the condition of the Jews worse 
than it is. It will not acquiesce in any 
settlement which will enable people on a 
level with the Servians to treat Jews as 
Jews are treated in Servia. If good gov- 
ernment is introduced, it must be a gov- 
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ernment good for Christians, Jews, and 
Mahomedans alike. But how to get at 
Servia and Roumania seemed to Lord 
Derby a more difficult matter. Some- 
thing may be done, perhaps, whenever 
there is an opportunity of conciuding or 
revising a treaty of commerce. We do 
not regard Jews here in England as aliens, 
and we need not accept any treaty with a 
country which says that, in its eyes, En- 
glish Jews are not Englishmen. But 
there are very few English Jews who 
dream of settling or trading in Roumania. 
With us, therefore, the question is merely 
a theoretical one. Itis not so with Austria. 
There jews abound, and a few steps 
would take them from Austrian into Rou- 
manian territory. It is a matter of consid- 
erable importance to Austrian Jews that 
they should be allowed to hold land and 
trade on the Roumanian side of the fron- 
tier. Austria has every motive for not 
allowing its treaty of commerce to be 
construed in the Roumanian sense; and 
the most practical thing that England can 
Go is to uphold Austria in its contention. 
But it may be doubted whether this is all 
that we can do and ought to do. Why do 
we interfere in European Turkey? Be- 
cause we say that European Turkey ex- 


ists through our countenance and assist- 
ance, and when we countenance and as- 
sist we have a right to insist on good gov- 


ernment. What is true of Turkey is still 
more conspicuously true at this moment of 
Servia. Why is Servia to pay none of the 
penalties of defeat in war? and, although 
utterly at the mercy of its enemy, is even 
to receive an accession of territory at her 
expense ? Simply because it is -counte- 
nanced, assisted, and protected by the 
great powers. It is to them that Servia 
now owes its national existence. In a 
country that is not so much under‘our 
wing as absolutely our creature, we have 
as much right to insist on what we think 
to be good government as we can possi- 
bly have in European Turkey. The Ser- 
vians are at the mercy of Europe, which 
can treat them as it pleases, and the call 
of duty to protect the Jews in Servia is 
quite as strong as it is to protect the Chris- 
tians in Turkey. There is no reason why 
the Servians should be so petted and fa- 
vored that they shall retain the luxury of 
persecution; and if the Jews were ade- 
quately protected in Servia by a formal 
covenant with Europe, the pressure of so 
striking an example would inevitably tell 
before long on Roumania. 





From The Saturday Review. 
THE STORM-WAVE IN BENGAL. 


Str RICHARD TEMPLE, the lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal, has published an of- 
ficial account of the terrible disaster which 
visited the islands and adjacent coasts at 
the mouth of the Megna on the 31st of 
October. He went over the whole scene 
of the calamity, traced its course and prog- 
ress, ascertained as nearly as possible the 
number of lives lost, examined into the 
wants and resources of the survivors, and 
organized the aid which was to be bestowed 
on the sufferers. The whole population 
affected numbered about a million, and of 
this number more than two hundred thou- 
sand perished. At the mouth of the Meg- 
na are the three islands, fronting the Bay 
of Bengal, of Sundeep, Hattia, and Dukhin 
Shahbazpore, enclosed between the coasts 
of Buckergunge on the west and Chitta- 
gong on the east, and it was these islands 
and these coasts which were swept by the 
storm-wave. The islands suffered much 
more severely than the coasts. Sir Rich- 
ard Temple gives the population of Sun- 
deep at eighty-seven thousand, and calcu- 
lates that forty thousand of the inhab- 
itants were drowned. Out of fifty-four 
thousand on Hattia Island thirty thousand, 
and out of two hundred and twenty-one 
thousand on Dukhin Shahbazpore Island 
seventy thousand are estimated to have 
perished. The population was one of 
peasant proprietors, the richest in Bengal, 
the chicf produce being rice, which was 
produced in quantities sufficient not only 
to provide for the requirements of the lo- 
cality, but to admit of exportation on a 
considerable scale. There was only one 
sifigle village approaching in importance 
to a town, and this has been entirely swept 
away. The chief wealth of the people 
consisted in the cows, oxen, and buffaloes 
which they used in agriculture, and in the 
numerous boats with which they kept up 
communication with the mainland. Two 
widespread habits contributed greatly in 
the hour of need to avert the extremity of 
suffering and privation. The people were 
accustomed to live in hamlets surrounded 
with a thick wall of trees, and they buried 
their grain in deep pits until they wanted 
to use it. When the great wave swept 
over their dwellings, they were floated on 
to the trees, many of which were a species 
of prickly thorn, which caught and held 
them even when they were too unconscious 
or nervous to have helped themselves ; 
and when the waters subsided, those who 
had escaped —and scarcely any one had 
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escaped who had not been saved by a tree 
— were not without means of supporting 
life until assistance came. They opened 
their pits, dried the grain in the sun, and, 
though the misery they had to endure was 
very great, they were saved from the hor- 
rors of starvation. 

There was a severe cyclone in the Bay 
of Bengal on the night of October 31. 
But it was not the wind which was the 
main agent of destruction. It was the 
storm-wave, sweeping along to a height of 
from ten to thirty feet, and in some places, 
where it met with any resistance, mount- 
ing still higher. What was the real direc- 
tion of the wave is still a matter of doubt. 
Sir Richard Temple says that he found 
the prevalent opinion to be that it came 
first from the sea up the Megna with salt 
water, and then the cyclone turned round 
and rolled the fresh water from the river 
downwards, the salt and fresh waters being 
thus piled up at the point of confluence, 
and rushing all over the surrounding 
tracts. But the lieutenant-governor does 
not think that the facts he himself ob- 
served are in accordance with this ac- 
count. In the extreme east of the scene 
of devastation, it seems that the direction 
of the inundation was from the south-west 
—that is, from the sea. But the almost 
unvarying direction of the bent, broken, 
and uprooted trees, in the parts to which 
he paid especial attention, convinced him 
the storm broke from the north and north- 
west —that is, from the upper reach of 
the Megna; and this view is corroborated 
by a circumstance which he notices in 
speaking of the sufferings of the inhab- 
itants. He says that there must have been 
much trouble about water at first. But 
either the drinking-tanks speedily recov- 
ered from the brackishness left by the 
sea-wave, or else the storm-wave must 
have mainly consisted of fresh water; for 
the drinking-tanks were not brackish when 
he and his party tasted them a few days 
afterwards. The disaster came without 
any warning. In the evening the weather 
was a litle windy and hazy, and had been 
somewhat hot; but the people retired to 
rest apprehending nothing. About mid- 
night there arose a cry of “ The water is 
on us!” anda great wave burst over the 
country, followed by another, and again 
by a third, all three rushing rapidly south- 
wards. The air and wind were very cold, 
so that some who had escaped to the trees 
fell off from numbness and exhaustion ; 
but the temperature of the water itself 
was ncticeably warm. The cottages were 
Swept away with the people in them, and 
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were immediately broken up, and where 
the trees abounded the people were floated 
into them. There was no need to climb 
the trees; the water carried the victims of 
the storm-wave into the branches, and 
those who held on firmly enough were 
saved. If all who were saved were saved 
by trees, the trees must have been very nu- 
merous; for even inthe worst case, that of 
the island of Hattia, where thirty thousand 
perished, there were twenty-four thousand 
saved, and in the adjacent island of Duk- 
hin Shahbazore Sir Richard Temple cal- 
culates that two hundred and filty-one 
thousand people were saved, which seems 
an enormous number to have owed the 
preservation of life to being caught in 
branches. But in some places there were 
great gaps in the lines of trees, and there 
the destruction of life was unchecked, 
while again numbers of trees were swept 
away. So numerous were the trees torn 
up by the roots that they virtually barri- 
caded the passage out to sea by the west- 
ern branch of the Megna, so that Sir 
Richard Temple could not approach by 
sea the devastated tracts on that side. 

The survivors showed much quiet forti- 
tude. Inafew hours they were at work 
drying their grain, and they made frame- 
works with broken branches, over which 
they threw sheets and cloths, such as they 
had about them at the moment, and so 
made what Sir Richard Temple calls little 
tent-like habitations on the sites of their 
former houses. Butascene of the most 
dreadful desolation spread all around them. 
Dead bodies lay and soon decomposed on 
every side. The cows and oxen were al- 
most all gone, but the buffaloes had for 
the most escaped, through thcir great 
power of swimming. The boats, great 
and small, which constitute the only means 
of carriage in these tracts, filling the place 
of carts, were all lost, having been 
“jammed and smashed up together,” or 
wrecked or carried far inland; and not 
only was a great part of their wealth thus 
taken from the people, but they were de- 
prived of the means of communicating 
with, and seeking help from, the mainland. 
The whole aspect of the country was 
changed; for the trees were no longer 
green, but appeared to be of a drab color, 
with bare branches or dead leaves. When 
the storm burst the rice-crop was ripenin 
for the harvest, and where the plant ha 
not advanced beyond the stage of flower- 
ing the crop was totally destroyed ; but it 
was saved where the grain had formed or 
begun to form. So abundant, however, 
would the crop have been if it had not 
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been injured, that Sir Richard Temple cal- 
culates that, if only one-third is found to 
have been saved, it will suffice for the 
wants of the population. The plantain 
trees had lost all their fruit, but the cocoa- 
nuts withstood the storm and afforded 
some sustenance. Terrible as has been 
the loss of life, the material injury seems 
not to have been so great as might have 
been expected. Order was soon restored 
by the prompt intervention of the authori- 
ties on the mainland. Most of the local 
native officials had been drowned on the 
islands; and of thosy who escaped, some 
stood by their posts‘and did their duty 
well, while some few deserted and fled for 
their own safety, and these offenders, who 
belonged chiefly to the lowest grade of the 
police, will, Sir Richard Temple says, be 
duly punished. But all the higher author- 
ities who were near enough to render any 
effective aid showed the most exemplary 
activity and zeal, and before Sir Richard 
Temple left he had sketched out a com- 
plete scheme of what the course of the 
government and its agents was to be. The 
great danger was, he thought, that of an 
epidemic from exposure to the climate, 
from the putrefaction of the dead bodies 
of men and animals, and from the pollu- 
tion of the drinking-water, and he estab- 
lished a large medical staff ready to com- 
bat disease as soon as it might show itself. 
For the general body of the people the 
best thing to be done was,‘he thought, to 
cheer them, to give them heart to work, to 
encourage them to rebuild their houses 
and open shops. Government was to in- 
terfere principally as a comforter, and, if 
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there were to be relief centres, these cen- 
tres were set up, not so much to give re- 
lief, which was to be accorded only in 
extreme and exceptional cases, as to pre- 
serve order. The inhabitants, who are a 
thrifty, industrious race, will soon, Sir 
Richard Temple thinks, build new houses, 
buy new boats, and find the land as profit- 
able as ever. A little money may have to 
be spent by government in its work of en- 
couragement; but the local resources will 
be sufficient, and no application to the Im- 
perial treasury will be necessary. Nor 
will it even be necessary to remit the land- 
tax. It is small in these districts in com- 
parison to the total profits of the land, and 
the people are quite able to pay it. The 
government got in all its land revenue 
during the much worse crisis of the fam- 
ine of 1874 in every district of Bengal; 
and Sir Richard Temple sees no reason 
why the result should be worse in the case 
of the tracts over which the storm-wave 
swept. Altogether, this memorandum by 
Sir Richard Temple is most creditable to 
him, and to the whole system of Indian 
administration. It shows that those who 
govern India never spare themselves 
trouble to gain a real practical knowledge 
of facts; that they sympathize with the 
victims of calamities, and keep up every 
official to a high standard of duty; and 
that at the same time they do not lose 
their heads when great misfortunes hap- 
pen, see what the natives can be made to 
do, and are not to be diverted by pity or 
ignorance from insisting that the. para- 
mount claims of the government shall be 
respected and satisfied. 
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THE VARIATIONS OF GRAVITY. — The pen- 
dulum observations made in India have shown 
that there is a deficiency of attracting matter 
mnder that great continent, and this conclu- 
sion is borne out by a comparison of the 
geodetic and astronomical longitudes of sta- 
tions on the east and west coast, from which 
it appears that the ocean bed exercises a 
stronger attraction than the raised land. In 
the Astronomische Nachrichten Uerr Hann 
calls attention to this, and also to the circum- 
stance that oceanic islands show an excess of 
attraction which cannot be accounted for by 
the nature of the rock of which they are com- 
posed. ‘The theory that there are great cavi- 





ties under the large continents appears hardly 
tenable, and the more probable supposition 
would seem to be that they rise above the sea- 
level by virtue of their specific lightness, float- 
ing perhaps like icebergs surrounded by a floe, 
with the molten liquid under a thin crust. 
There are, however, difficulties connected with 
precession and nutation and tides in a fluid 
interior, all of which Sir W. Thomson has 
pointed out, and we can only wait for further 
data, The balance of evidence, however, 
seems now to have changed, inclining to the 
hypothesis of a moderately thin crust with 
fluid or semi-fluid interior. Academy. 





